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OUR  COVER 

^^--r-^AMILY  hour"  with  the  grand- 
■■•  children  is  a  memorable  occa- 
sion at  the  home  of  Earl  J. 
Glade,  Salt  Lake  City's  former  may- 
or. He  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  see  to 
it  that  everything  is  in  readiness,  for 
they  want  this  event  to  live  long  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young  folks. 

Brother  Glade's  years  of  teaching, 
radio  work,  and  public  service,  to- 
gether with  his  program  of  wide  and 
constant  reading,  make  him  particu- 
larly well-qualified  to  take  over  the 
story  hour.  Glade  and  Richard  Curtis, 
and  Claudia  Glade,  three  of  their  17 
grandchildren,  are  fortunate  in  living 
near  enough  that  they  can  take  part 
in  this  interesting  and  worthwhile 
hour  with  their  grandparents. 

—Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 
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YOU'LL    WANT    TO    READ  ... 

►What  would  you  say  is  the  most  divine  attribute  of  the  human  soul  — 
and  the  soul's  greatest  achievement?  Read  President  David  O.  McKay's 
"If  Any  Man  Lacks  Wisdom,"  page  289. 

«      *      # 

►He  had  promised  his  pupils  a  new  song  for  Christmas  Sunday.  Here  it 
was  Saturday  evening,  and  he  apparently  had  failed.  "During  the  night, 
he  awoke  suddenly  when  a  melody  was  running  through  his  mind.  .  .  . 
The  next  morning  he  taught  the  new  hymn  to  the  delighted  children." 
Read  "Hymn  for  the  Month  of  December,"  page  312. 

«      #      « 

►What  is  the  policy  of  the  Church  relative  to  special  Sunday  School 
services  on  Christmas,  Easter,  Mother's  Day  and  other  holidays?  Read 
the  "Question  Box"  in  the  Superintendents'  department,  page  320. 


PRESIDENT   McKAY'S   PAGE 


If  Any  Man  Lacks 
Wisdom  ... 


"If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God,  thai  0veth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him. 


IF  I  were  to  ask  you  to  name  the  most  divine 
attribute   of    the   human   soul, .  what   would 

you  say?  Love?  Love  is  the  divinest  attri- 
bute of  the  human  soul.  God  himself  is  love. 
If  I  were  to  ask  you  to  name  the  soul's  greatest 
achievement,  I  would  have  you  answer  wisdom, 
not  knowledge.  You  may  get  all  the  knowledge 
in  the  world,  but  if  you  lack  wisdom  you  might 
be  as  a  high-powered  engine  without  balance. 
It  is  wonderful  to  contemplate  that  wonderful 
gift  or  acquisition. 

James  the  Just,  whose  remarkable  scripture 
quoted  above  so  greatly  influenced  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  was  truly  a  remarkable  man.  His 
epistle  is  permeated  with  the  element  of  faith. 
It  begins  with  faith;  indeed,  faith  is  exemplified 
throughout  his  writings. 

Faith  Is  Manifested  in  Works 

Faith  is  manifested  in  works;  and  that  is 
just  what  wisdom  is  —  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge to  daily  life  in  the  performance  of  good 
deeds.  Wisdom  is  associated  with  prudence, 
but  prudence  pertains  to  our  actions  as  they 
relate  to  the  future;  wisdom,  to  the  present. 
Wisdom  comes  to  no  one  by  chance.  Love  you 
may  perhaps  have  without  effort,  but  you  will 
never  get  wisdom  without  effort.  Only  God 
teaches  wisdom.  I  should  like  those  two 
thoughts  to  be  fundamental  —  wisdom  never 
comes  by  chance;  it  requires  effort,  and  its 
source  is  God. 

That  principle  exemplified  in  the  epistle 
from  which  this  theme  has  been  taken  is  funda- 
mental in  the  growth  of  character  and  success 
in  life.  Wisdom  is  the  power  or  faculty  of 
forming  the  fittest  or  truest  judgment  in  any 
matter  presented  for  consideration.  In  the  choice 
of  a  vocation,  in  the  choice  of  a  companion 
through  life,  one  needs  wisdom,  not  merely 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  that  wisdom  which 
comes  from  God.  "Knowledge  is  proud  that  he 
has  learned  so  much;  wisdom  is  humble  that  he 
knows  no  more."^  There  is  a  difference  between 
happiness  and  wisdom  in  this  regard;  he  who 
thinks  he  is  happy  is  really  so,  but  he  who 
thinks  himself  the  wisest  is  generally  the  great- 
est fool.  Wisdom  is  the  highest  achievement 
of  man. 


^Cowper,    William,    The    Task.     Book    VI,    "Winter   Walk    at 
Noon,"  line  96. 


"But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering. 
For  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea 
driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed." 

—James  1 : 5-6. 

The  effect  of  that  passage  of  scripture  upon 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  illustrates  that  humil- 
ity, that  longing  for  something  which  he  did 
not  have,  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  his  words 
as  they  throw  open  his  soul.  Here  are  the 
Prophet's  words: 

"While  I  was  laboring  under  the  extreme 
difficulties  caused  by  the  contests  of  these 
parties  of  religionists,  I  was  one  day  reading 
the  Epistle  of  James,  first  chapter  and  fifth  verse, 
which  reads :  Tf  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.' 

"Never  did  any  passage  of  scripture  come 
with  more  power  to  the  heart  of  man  than  this 
did  at  this  time  to  mine.  It  seemed  to  enter 
with  great  force  into  every  feeling  of  my  heart. 
I  reflected  on  it  again  and  again,  knowing  that 
if  any  person  needed  wisdom  from  God,  [note 
how  he  recognizes  the  source  of  wisdom]  I  did; 
for  how  to  act  I  did  not  know,  and  unless  I 
could  get  more  wisdom  than  I  then  had,  I 
would  never  know;  for  the  teachers  of  religion 
of  the  different  sects  understood  the  same 
passages  of  scripture  so  differently  as  to  destroy 
all  confidence  in  settling  the  question  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Bible."  (Joseph  Smith  2:11,  12.) 

Sought  Wisdom  in  Prayer 

Joseph  Smith  sought  that  wisdom  in  prayer, 
and  in  so  doing  he  revealed  to  us  the  only  true 
source  of  obtaining  wisdom.  Let  me  repeat 
once  more  that  wisdom  is  the  soul's  highest 
acquisition.  Secondly,  that  it  comes  from  God 
—  He  is  the  only  true  source,  and  the  best 
means  of  approaching  that  source  is  through 
the  gateway  of  prayer. 

When  we  pray  we  should  have  a  conscious- 
ness that  there  is  something  within  us  which  is 
divine,  which  is  part  of  the  Infinite,  which  is 
the  offspring  of  God,  and  until  we  can  feel  that 
harmony  with  that  Infinite,  we  have  not  sensed 
the  power  of  prayer.  You  have  probably  said 
prayers  many  times,  and  have  said  them  as  a 
duty  —  we  often  do  —  but  prayer  contains  certain 
fundamental  elements,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
recognition,  the  acceptance,  the  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  God  our  Father  —  ".  .  .  he 
that  Cometh  to  God,  must  believe  that  he  is, 
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and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him."  (Hebrews  11:6.) 

Wisdom  must  be  sought,  but  unlike  some 
other  things  in  life,  it  is  always  given  when 
sought  properly;  God  must  be  sought;  He  must 
be  served.  You  cannot  go  into  His  presence 
wavering.  You  cannot  go  into  His  presence  with 
words,  while  your  thoughts  remain  below.  To 
quote  the  old  king  in  Hamlet:  "My  words  fly 
up,  my  thoughts  remain  below!  Words  without 
thoughts  never  to  heaven  go."- 

Place  Yourself  in  God's  Presence 

The  first  condition,  then,  is  to  place  yourself 
in  the  presence  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  just 
as  Joseph  Smith  did.  There  was  not  a  dmibt, 
there  was  no  wavering.  He  approached  un- 
waveringly into  that  Divine  Presence,  and  there 
is  the  first  condition.  Secondly,  you  believe  it, 
you  can  do  more  than  believe  it  —  you  may  know 
if  you  will  but  look  into  your  soul.  You  have  had 
experiences  that  prove  to  you  that  you  are 
more  than  a  mere  accumulation  of  physical 
particles.  You  know  it  and  every  intelligent 
person  knows  it,  and  particularly  those  who  are 
iDorn  under  the  covenant,  who  are  entitled  to 
that  blessing  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  third  condition  in  obtaining  divine  guid- 
ance is  a  spontaneous  desire;  a  longing  of  the 
soul  for  something.  I  can  best  explain  this  by 
an  illustration.  Following  World  War  I  a  young 
man  said:  "I  had  always  looked  upon  prayer 
as  an  affrontery  to  the  Most  High,  but  one  day 
when  earth  and  sky  seemed  to  be  mingling 
with  the  grueling  that  we  got  from  the  German 
guns,  and  I  saw  my  men  falling  around  me,  I 
cried  out  in  my  heart :  'Oh,  God,  save  my  life  for 
my  men's  sake.'  This  little  bit  of  ribbon  is  a 
symbol  of  that  prayer.  I  think  it  should  be 
deposited  in  some  church.  It  seems  sacred,  but 
whenever  I  look  at  it,  it  reminds  me  of  my 
prayer." 

After  that  experience,  prayer  was  not  an 
"affrontery"  in  the  mind  of  that  boy,  He  prayed 
not  for  himself,  but  that  he  might  help  some- 
body else. 

The  Savior  tells  us  how  prayers  should  be 
offered:  "But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter 
into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy 
door,  [all  things  of  life  shut  out]  pray  to  thy 
Father  which  is  in  secret;  and  thy  Father  which 
seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly.    But 

"Shakespeare,   William,   Hamlet,   Act   III,    Scene    3,   line    97. 


when  ye  pray,  use  no  vain  repetitions,  as  the 
heathen  do:  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be 
heard  for  their  much  speaking."  (Matthew  6: 
6,7.) 

Meeting  an  Insurmountable  Wall 

I  hope  that  some  day  you  will  have  a  longing, 
a  longing  that  seems  to  wring  your  soul  (in 
expressing  that  hope  I  have  your  interest  at 
heart)  that  you  will  meet  a  wall  that  seems 
insurmountable,  impregnable;  but  if  duty  lies 
beyond  that  wall,  do  not  stand  back  and  say, 
"I  cannot  do  it."  You  may  aspire  to  do  it,  but 
that  is  not  sufficient.  Do  what  James,  the  au- 
thor of  the  scripture  theme  says:  Ask  God  for 
power,  but  add  to  that  faith,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  own  ability  to  do  what  you  are 
able  to  do. 

You  can  walk  from  where  you  stand,  up  to 
the  wall.  When  you  get  there,  and  you  have 
gone  as  far  as  you  can,  you  will  find  in  answer 
to  your  prayer  that  there  is  a  hidden  ladder  by 
which  you  can  scale  it,  or  there  is  a  door  which 
you  could  not  see  from  where  you  were  first 
standing.  God's  hand  is  shown.  In  that  hour 
you  become  responsive  to  the  Infinite,  and  you 
realize  what  it  means  to  be  entitled  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  He  will  guide 
you  in  these  things. 

Wisdom  comes  through  effort.  All  good 
things  i-equire  effort.  That  which  is  worth  hav- 
ing will  cost  part  of  your  physical  being,  your 
intellectual  power  and  your  soul  power.  "Ask, 
and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 
(Matthew  7:7.)  But  you  have  to  askj  you  have 
to  knock,  you  have  to  seek. 

On  the  other  hand,  sin  thrusts  itself  upon 
you  —  it  entices,  it  allures.  You  do  not  have  to 
put  forth  effort.  It  is  like  the  poor,  fallen  woman, 
who  lies  in  wait  to  deceive.  It  is  like  the  bill- 
board advertising,  attracting  you  to  drink  and 
smoke.  It  is  like  the  message  that  comes  into 
your  very  homes  with  the  radio  and  television, 
or  the  golden  packet  put  right  into  your  hand. 
It  seeks  you,  and  it  requires  effort  to  combat  it. 

"If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him." 

God  bless  you  that  you  may  realize  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  and  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  truth  in  the  presence  of  the  divine  spirit! 


T  say  this  prayer  with  all  my  heart 
■*•      And  all  the  faith  in  me 
That  you  will  always  guide  me,  God 
Wherever  I  may  be. 

That  you  will  walk  beside  me  in 
The  sunshine  and  the  rain, 

And  nothing  I  may  do  or  think 
Will  ever  be  in  vain. 


MY  SOUL  IS  YOURS 

I  want  to  serve  you  always  as 
The  great  and  honored  guest. 

And  for  the  glory  of  your  name 
To  give  my  humble  best. 

To  thank  you  for  your  blessings,  and 

To  ask  you  to  forgive 
The  many  faults  that  haunt  me  and 

The  selfish  way  I  live. 


I  want  to  give  my  soul  to  you 
And  with  your  guiding  light 

To  walk  your  way  each  golden  day 
And  through  the  darkest  night. 

—Anon. 
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THINKING  back  to  my  child- 
hood Sunday  School  days,  one 
particular  experience  is  vivid 
in  my  mind,  I  was  8  years  old.  It 
took  place  in  a  one  room  frame 
chapel  with  small,  gray-curtained 
classrooms.  There,  within  a  few 
square  feet,  our  teacher  performed 
the  miracle  of  bringing  the  ancient 
past  to  life.  Among  other  things, 
we  saw  people  of  long  ago  worship- 
ping an  idol  of  Baal.  We  saw  Abel's 
sacrifice  of  love.  We  watched  Moses 
lead  the  Israelites  back  to  the  Prom- 
ised Land. 

This  "miracle"  was  accomplished 
in  two  ways.  The  "stage"  was  a 
wooden  sand  box,  with  a  hanged 
lid  and  legs  short  enough  to  make 
it  convenient  for  young  hands  to 
reach  and  eager  eyes  to  watch.  This 
teacher  gave  some  of  us  an  assign- 
merit  every  Sunday.  At  home,  dur- 
ing the  week,  we  pasted  paper  char- 
acters   on   light   weight   cardboard. 


Sometimes  we  were  assigned  to 
bring  paper  sheep,  sometimes  a 
small  pan.  We  brought  stones  for 
altars  and  bags  of  grain  for  Joseph 
to  give  to  his  brothers.  One  of  my 
most  vivid   childhood   memories   is 


tapioca  was  something  to  touch  and 
see.    I  shall  always  remember  that 

miracle. 

Following  our  dramatization,  we 
knelt  on  the  floor  and  using  the 
benches  for  desks  we  drew  and 
colored  each  story  as  we  saw  it  in 
our  own  minds.   Each  of  us  had  his 


of  going   down  to   the   creek   with  own  book  made  from  plam,  white 

another  member  of  the  class  to  find  drawing  paper  with  his  name  printed 

clay  to  mold  an  "idol."   We  carried  on  a  colored  back.    In  my  box  ot 

it  to  Sunday  School  the  next  week  childhood   keepsakes    can    still    be 

with  no  small  feeling  of  accompHsh-  found  my  book  of  Old  Testament 

^gjj^  pictures— not  artistic,  but  tieasured 

After  hearing  the  story  each  Sun-  to  be  sure 


day,  we  portrayed  on  the  sand  table 
with  objects  from  our  own  homes, 
held  in  our  own  hands,  the  work 
of  the  Lord's  people  in  ancient  times. 
I  shall  always  remember  that  the 
water  in  Egypt  turned  to  blood,  be- 
cause we  turned  it  to  blood  in  a  loaf 
pan  using  red  food  coloring.  Sacri- 
fices were  real  to  us  as  we  burned 
small  paper  sheep  on  altars  of 
stones.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
Moses'  people  received  manna  from 
heaven  while  in  the  wilderness,  be- 
cause   our    manna    represented    by 


I  wonder  if  that  teacher,  Freda 
Bradshaw,  remembers  those  exper- 
iences much  more  vividly  than  do 
those  she  taught. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged 
to  teach  the  Gospel  to  children  must 
know  that  the  tremendous  power 
given  us  is  dependent  not  only  upon 
how  we  teach,  but  upon  what  we 
teach. 


iSu  -J^eien 
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Ltttle  Deeds  from  Big  Lives 


^^x^A^V 


By  Arthur  S.  Anderson 


They  Sailed  into  History 


T^ISCOVERY  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere in  the  15th  Century  is 
generally  credited  by  historians  to 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  landed 
on  the  island  of  San  Salvador  Oct. 
12,  1492.  Born  in  Genoa,  Italy,  on 
an  undetermined  date,  Columbus 
made  four  voyages  under  the  Span- 
ish flag  to  the  Americas  ( 1492,  1493- 
94,  1498  and  1502)  before  he  died 
in  1506. 

It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that  in 
October  we  consider  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  America's  explorers. 


He  Found  His 
Pleasures 


significant  part  of  the  exploration 
of  America.  But  he  died  a  failure 
in  his  own  mind  because  he  found 
pleasure  only  in  gold  and  the  lux- 
uries it  would  bring. 


He  Envisioned 


Hernando  de  Soto 


Only  in  Gold 


UERNANDO  DE  SOTO  was  one 
of  the  bold  Spanish  adventurers 
who  came  to  the  New  World  in 
search  of  fortune.  After  helping  to 
conquer  the  Incas,  he  returned  to 
Spain  with  half  a  million  dollars  in 
gold.  There  he  married  and  settled 
down  to  enjoy  his  riches.  So  ex- 
travagant were  his  habits,  that  in 
two  years  he  squandered  his  fortune. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  life 
of  poverty,  de  Soto  assembled  an 
army  of  570  men  and  more  than  200 
horses  and  in  1539  set  sail  for  Flori- 
da, determined  to  find  another  for- 
tune. When  the  Indians  learned  of 
his  intentions,  they  told  him  falsely 
of  a  land  to  the  north  where  there 
was  an  abundance  of  gold. 

For  months  de  Soto  and  his  band 
of  men  traveled  through  the  dense 
forests  of  what  is  now  Georgia  and 
Carolina  suflFering  many  Indian  at- 
tacks but  finding  no  gold.  Though 
nearly  all  the  horses  died  and  the 
men  were  forced  to  march  on  foot, 
de  Soto  would  not  give  up.  Finally, 
he  contracted  a  fever  and  died. 

De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi 
River,    and    his    expedition    was    a 


a  Land  of 

m\  New  Opportunities 

Amerigo  Vespucci 

TN  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, Amerigo  Vespucci^  took  part 
in  an  expedition  to  the  "land  of 
parrots,"  later  known  as  Brazil.  In 
May,  1501,  the  party  sighted  its 
destination  and  then  continued  down 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  Soon  they  were 
caught  in  a  frightful  storm  and  driv- 
en to  the  desolate  shores  of  the 
island  of  South  Georgia  several  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  Cape  Horn. 

Returning  to  Portugal,  Vespucci 
wrote  a  glowing  report  of  his  ad- 
ventures and  maintained  that  the 
lands  he  had  seen  were  not  a  part 
of  Asia,  but  a  new  world.  While 
many  adventurers  searched  in  vain 
for  the  riches  of  the  East  Indies  in 
the  newly  discovered  land,  Amerigo 
Vespucci  envisioned  it  as  a  land 
of  new  opportunities. 

His  vision  was  rewarded  by  the 
naming  of  twjo  continents  after  him 
—the  Americas  —  the  land  of  Amer- 
icus. 

^Latin:  Americus  Vespucius. 
*       #       * 


He  Wasted 

the  Final, 

Precious  Years 


Ponce  de  Leon 


TN  1511,  Ponce  de  Leon  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Porto  Rico.^ 
Although  he  had  an  opportunity  to 

^Since   1932,  officially  spelled  Puerto  Rico. 


do  a  great  service  to  his  country, 
he  became  concerned  only  with  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  inevitable  loss  of 
his  youth. 

De  Leon  was  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  there  existed  somewhere 
a  wonderful  fountain  from  which 
one  might  drink  and  become  young 
again.  He  asked  permission  of  the 
king  of  Spain  to  hunt  for  this  re- 
markable spring.  With  three  little 
ships  and  a  few  men,  he  sailed  along 
the  Bahama  Islands  and  found  a 
land  of  flowers  and  ferns  which  he 
called  "Florida." 

With  what  energy  was  left  in  his 
aging  body,  he  searched  for  the 
magic  fountain  of  his  dreams,  drink- 
ing from  every  spring.  However, 
his  hair  remained  grey  and  his  stiflF- 
ening  joints  continued  to  pain.  Trav- 
eling farther  inland,  he  incited  the 
anger  of  the  Indians  and  was  struck 
by  a  poisoned  arrow  which  caused 
his  death. 

He  had  wasted  the  final  precious 
years  of  his  life,  which  might  have 
been  spent  in  useful  service,  hunting 
for  youth  in  a  drink  of  water. 


"The  Lord  Was 
Well  Disposed 

to  My  Desire" 

Christopher  Columbus 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS, 
who  is  credited  with  the  discov- 
ery of  America,  said  upon  several 
occasions  that  he  was  moved  by 
divine  power  to  his  "enterprise  of 
the  Indies."  For  years  he  struggled 
in  the  face  of  ridicule  and  rejection 
to  get  ships,  men,  and  provisions 
for  a  westward  voyage,  believing 
he  could  find  a  water  route  to  the 
East  Indies.  Finally,  in  middle  age, 
he  persuaded  Ferdinand  and  Isabel- 
la of  Spain  to  finance  the  voyage. 
Provided  with  three  small  vessels, 
( Concluded  on  page  295. ) 
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DURING  50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


Presidents 
McKay 

and 


Originators 

Not 
Imitators 


FIFTY  years  ago  two  busy  young 
men,  one  a  school  teacher  and 
the  other  a  lawyer,  were  chosen 
by  General  Superintendent  Joseph 
F.  .Smith  and  his  assistants  to  be- 
come members  of  the  general  board 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 
In  October,  1906,  Stephen  L  Rich- 
ards became  a  member  of  the  board 
and  David  O.  McKay,  who  had  been 
a  board  member  for  six  months, 
became  President  Smith's  second 
assistant  in  the  general  superinten- 
dency. 

Thus  began  an  association  which 
has  continued  to  this  day  and  which 
has  developed  into  a  classic  of  col- 
laboration and  teamwork.  Two  men 
of  complementary  talents  were 
brought  together  by  their  devotion 
to  and  enthusiasm  for  teaching  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  children 
and  youth.  They  have  been  held 
together  by  mutual  respect,  admira- 
tion and  affection  and  have  lived 
exemplary  careers  of  excellence, 
great  productivity  and  inspiration. 

President  Smith,  sixth  president 
of  the  Church,  who  was  also  gener- 
al superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools, 
accurately  appraised  his  young  asso- 
ciates. He  selected  them  in  1909  to 
be  his  assistants  in  the  general 
superintendency:  David  O.  McKay 
as  first  and  Stephen  L  Richards  as 
second  assistant.  George  D.  Pyper 
served  as  general  secretary. 

These   four  names   spell   out  the 

'A  member  of  the  Sunday  School  general 
board  since  1921,  Brother  Reiser  was  general 
secretary  from  then  until  1942  and  a  member 
of  the  general  superintendency  the  next  10  years. 
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By  1918,  Elders  McKay  and  Richards  had  been  called  to  greater  responsibilities  in  the 
Sunday  School  general  superintendency.  Standing  on  Superintendent  McKay's  right  is 
First  Assistant  Stephen  L  Richards;  on  their  left  is  Second  Assistant  George  D.  Pyper. 

By   A.   HAMER  REISER* 


heart,  souland  substance  of  Sunday 
School  work  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Among  them  these  men 
—  with  the  steadfastness  and  devo- 
tion of  their  love  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness and  their  faithfulness  to 
each  other  —  built  unity,  high  stand- 
ards and  excellence  into  the  rapidly 
developing  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Church. 

Under  their  inspiring  leadership, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Latter-day 
Saints  have,  emulated  their  example 
of  devoted  Sunday  School  service. 
Other  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  for  two  gen- 
erations of  systematic  instruction  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Restored 
Gospel. 

Order,  reverence,  noble  self-disci- 
pline, love  of  truth  and  unselfish 
service  to  the  work  of  the  Lord 
have  been  the  inspiration  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  the  Sunday  Schools 
throughout  the  world  through  these 
50  years  by  reason  of  the  plans, 
projects  and  programs  initiated  and 
fostered  by  these  men. 

Systematic  preparation  by  teach- 
ers, the  application  of  orderly  lesson 
planning,  graded  courses  of  study, 
cooperative  outlining,  quarterly  re- 
views, teacher  training,  parents' 
classes,  world-wide  uniformity  and 
simplicity  of  worship  service,  2/2- 
minute  talks,  pupil  participation, 
suDervised  study,  libraries,  visual 
aids,  personal  spiritual  guidance, 
missionary  training,  genealogical 
training,  Priesthood-Sunday  School 
cooperation,    enlistment    work,    "ac- 


counting for  everyone,"  Junior  Sun- 
day Schools,  home  Sunday  Schools, 
correspondence  Sunday  Schools  for 
the  isolated  and  remote— these  are  a 
few  of  the  major  projects  initiated 
and  promoted  by  these  frontiersmen 
in  character-building  and  spiritual 
education. 

Remarkable  also  were  these  men 
for  the  practical  and  personal  char- 
acter of  their  leadership.  They  were 
always  faithfully  present  at  super- 
intendent's council  meetings  and 
general  board  meetings.  Into  very 
busy  daily  schedules  with  other  ma- 
jor assignments  as  members  of  the 
Council  of  Twelve  Apostles,  Super- 
intendents McKay  and  Richards 
faithfully  included  attendance  at 
annual  stake  Sunday  School  conven- 
tions and  conferences. 

They  also  participated  personally 
in  teaching,  demonstrations  and 
other  assignments  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  they  promulgat- 
ed for  their  associates  in  the  general, 
stake  and  ward  Sunday  School  or- 
ganizations. They  knew  the  details 
as  well  as  comprehensive  aspects  of 
every  project. 

And  knowing  and  loving  people, 
these  brethren  inspired  them.  Count- 
less thousands  of  faithful  Latter-day 
Saints  consider  themselves  perman- 
ently enriched  by  reason  of  the  op- 
portunities they  have  enjoyed  under 
the  leadership  and  in  association 
with  the  great  Sunday  School  tri- 
umvirate of  SuDerintendents  McKay, 
Richards  and  Pyper.  For  the  general 
( Concluded  on  page  295. ) 
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ELDER    HUGH    B.    BROWN 

'Some  may  sin  with  safety,  but  none  with  peace  of  soul. 


THE  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in- 
cludes a  unique  classification 
of  eight  virtues  essential  to 
human  happiness.  Each  Beatitude 
begins  with  the  word  "blessed"  and 
is  followed  by  a  definite  promise  of 
reward.  These  blessings  are  predi- 
cated upon  an  enlightened  sense  of 
values  and  upon  one's  reaction  to 
life's  experiences  —  including  ad- 
versity and  persecution. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Master 
—  Himself  the  Prince  of  Peace  — 
should  have  included  peacemakers 
among  those  to  be  especially 
blessed.  His  birth  was  heralded  by 
the  angels  singing  "Peace  on  Earth" 
and  His  last  earthly  bequest  to  His 
followers  was,  "Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you:  not 
as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 
you."  (John  14:27.)  And  again  He 
said,  "These  things  I  have  spoken 
unto  you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have 
peace."  (John  16:33.) 

The  seventh  of  the  Beatitudes, 
the  one  quoted  above,  requires  a 
way  of  life  which  must  be  born 
and  nourished  in  the  soul  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  love  and  service  of 
fellow  men. 

Peacemakers  must  be  teachable 
■as  are  the  meek,  must  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness  and  de- 
velop a  spirit  of  mercy  and  a  desire 
to  be  pure  in  heart.  Thus  we  see  the 
logic   of   the    Savior's    classification. 


Next  month's  treatise  will  be  "The 
Eighth  Beatitude"  by  Elder  Sterling 
W.  Sill,  concluding  this  series  of 
articles. 


Development  of  these  virtues  is 
as  prerequisite  to  the  peacemaker 
who  is  a  teacher  in  the  school  of 
human  relations  as  is  preparation 
to  the  teacher  in  any  other  field. 
The  peacemaker  must  overcome  sin 
and  achieve  inner  peace  and  tran- 
quility. "Some  may  sin  with  safety 
but  none  with  peace  of  soul."  He 
must  destroy  the  weeds  of  avarice, 
ambition,  anger,  envy  and  pride  and 
cultivate  the  spirituality  nourishing 
"fruits  of  the  spirit"  which  the  apos- 
tle Paul  lists  as  ".  .  .  joy,  peace, 
longsulfering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance."  (Gal- 
atians  5:22.) 

When  one  has  found  peace  within 
himself,  its  radiance  will  pervade  his 
home,  his  neighborhood,  and,  in  an 
ever-widening  circle,  flavor  and  col- 
or every  life  he  touches.  But  peace 
should  never  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  shame  to  one's  own  soul, 
the  violation  of  his  integrity  or  of 
his  allegiance  to  God. 

The  common  people  of  all  coun- 
tries are  longing,  yearning,  praying 
for  peace  and  in  every  country  there 
are  many  men  and  women  who  are 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  brotherhood. 

There  is  one  international  hymn 
and  prayer  in  the  hearts,  if  not  on 
the  lips,  of  people  in  every  land. 
Its  title  is  the  perfect  word  "peace" 
and  its  heartfelt  refrain  is  the  same 
in  all  languages,  namely,  "Give  us 
peace,  oh  Lord."  Peacemakers  must 
not  only  sing  that  hymn  but  help  to 
answer  that  prayer. 

This  universal  longing  for  peace 
is  a  primary  religious  impulse  and. 


"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God."  -Matthew  5:9. 


like  man's  instinctive  faith  in  im- 
mortality, is  rooted  in  human  nature. 
Its  realization  is  essential  to  the 
dignity,  freedom  and  salvation  cf 
the  individual. 

Not  only  does  the  Savior  promise 
specific  blessings  to  the  individual 
peacemaker  but  guarantees  one 
thousand  years  of  peace  during  the 
Millennium  when,  as  Isaiah  said, 
"The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid;  and  the  calf  and  the 
young  lion  and  the  fatling  together; 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 
(Isaiah  11:6.)  "And  he  shall  judge 
among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke 
many  people:  and  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruninghooks :  na- 
tion shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more."  (Isaiah  2:4.) 

Regarding  this  Millennial  peace, 
James  E.  Talmage  has  written: 
"Through  the  lurid  gloom  of  smoke 
and  fire  in  which  the  nations  have 
been  enshrouded,  amidst  the  awful 
stench  of  blood  that  has  sickened 
the  world,  mankind  has  had  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  enlightening  beams 
of  comforting  assurance  that  an  era 
of  peace  is  to  be  established.  And 
this  shall  be  a  peace  that  cannot  be 
broken,  for  righteousness  shall  rule, 
and  man's  birthright  to  liberty  shall 
be  inviolate. 

"Of  necessity  this  blessed  state 
shall  be  attained  only  after  due 
preparation;  for  in  the  economy  of 
God  it  would  be  as  incongruous  to 
force  upon  mankind  an  unappreci- 
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Peace  should  never  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  shame  to  one's  own  soul,  the  violation  of 
his    integrity     or     of    his    allegiance     to    God. 


eci 


BY  ELDER  HUGH   B.   BROWN 

Assistant  to  the  Council   of  the  Twelve 


ated  and  undesired  boon  as  to  arbi- 
trarily afflict  with  an  undeserved 
curse."^ 

Among  the  leaders  of  democratic 
nations  there  are  many  men  who, 
like  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhow- 
er, though  trained  for  war  are  peace- 
loving  men.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
U.  S.  secretary  of  state,  commended 
his  predecessor  in  the  following 
words:  "At  the  close  of  the  allied 
and  Japanese  conferences.  Dean 
Acheson,  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence, concluded  with  a  benediction 
which  had  never  before  been  pro- 
nounced at  such  a  gathering,  but 
which  was  made  appropriate  by  all 
that  had  gone  before,    \   close  this 

iTalmage,  James  E.,  The  Vitalitij  of  Mormonism, 
page  176. 


conference  with  words  which  in 
many  languages,  in  many  forms,  in 
many  religions  have  brought  comfort 
and  strength.  May  ".  .  .  the  peace 
of  God,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, .  .  ."^  be  amongst  us  and 
remain  with  us  always.'" 

Yes,  the  peacemakers  are  proper- 
ly listed  with  the  meek,  the  merci- 
ful, the  pure  in  heart  and  all  those 
whom  the  Savior  termed  "blessed." 
Having  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
cause  so  close  to  His  heart  they 
are  entitled  to  be  known  as  "the 
children  of  God," 


-Pliilil^pians  4:7. 

*This  is  the  seventh  article  of  a  series  on  the 
Beatitudes  by  the  Patriarch  to  the  Church  and 
Assistants  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  written 
especially  for  The  Instructor. 


THE  AUTHOR 


A  former  army  officer,  practicing 
attorney,  college  professor  and 
oil  company  executive.  Elder  Hugh 
B.  Brown  has  been  an  assistant  to 
the  Council  of  Twelve  Apostles, 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  since  October,  1953. 

He  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Oct.  24,  1883,  to  Homer  M. 
and  Lydia  J.  Brown.  The  family 
moved  to  Canada  17  years  later  and 
much  of  Elder  Brown's  life  has  been 
centered  there.  He  married  Zina 
Young  Card,  daughter  of  Charles  O. 
Card  (founder  of  Cardston,  Alta., 
Canada)  and  granddaughter  of 
Brigham  Young,  in  June,  1908.  They 
have  six  daughters  and  a  son  living; 
another  son  was  killed  in  World 
War  IL 

Elder  Brown  first  practiced  law 
in  Canada  and  later  in  the  United 
States.     During    World    War    I,    he 


served  overseas  in  the  Canadian 
Army,  attaining  the  rank  of  major. 
He  was  professor  of  religion  and 
coordinator  of  veterans  affairs  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo, 
Utah,  from  1946  to  1950.  And  at 
the  time  of  his  call  to  be  one  of 
the  Chvirch's  General  Authorities, 
Elder  Brown  was  president  and 
manager  of  the  Richland  Oil  De- 
velopment Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
His  present  responsibility  has 
been  preceded  by  years  of  Church 
service.  He  was  a  missionary  in 
Great  Britain,  1904-6,  and  subse- 
quently has  been  a  bishop's  comi- 
selor.  Alberta  (Canada)  Stake  high 
councilman,  Lethbridge  ( Canada ) 
Stake  president,  Granite  ( Salt  Lake 
City)  Stake  president,  and  twice 
(1937-40  and  1944-46)  British 
Mission  president.  During  World 
War  II,  he  was  coordinator  of  LDS 
servicemen's  activities. 


DEEDS  FROM  BIG  LIVES 

( Concluded  from  page  292. ) 
Columbus  sailed  from  Spain  on  Aug. 
3,  1492. 

Columbus  wrote  in  his  autobio- 
graphy: "From  my  first  youth  on- 
ward, I  was  a  seaman,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  this  day.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
was  well  disposed  to  my  desire,  and 
He  bestowed  upon  me  courage  and 
understanding.  .  .  .  There  are  those 
who  heard  of  my  enterprise,  called  it 
foolish,  mocked  me  and  laughed. 
But  who  can  doubt  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  inspired  me."^ 

So  strong  was  the  drive  within 
Columbus  to  accomplish  what  he 
set  out  to  do  that  storms,  uncertainty 
and  even  mutiny  failed  to  make  him 
tiu-n  back.  Finally  on  Oct.  12,  the 
island  of  San  Salvador  was  sighted 
and  the  voyage  was  crowned  with 
success. 

Though  Columbus  was  instrumen- 
tal in  opening  the  way  to  the  "prom- 
ised land"  as  prophesied  by  Nephi 
(1  Nephi  13:12-14),  he  died  with- 
out knowing  that  he  had  discovered 
a  new  world. 

«From  Christopher  CoKimbus'  autobiography, 
edited  by  Jacob  Wasserman,  and  translated  from 
German  by  Eric  Sutton.  Another  source  is 
Minute  Stories  of  Famous  Explorers  by  Jerome 
Kates. 


ORIGINATORS  NOT  IMITATORS 

( Concluded  from  page  293. ) 
board  through  the  years  these  men 
have  called  scores  of  other  able  men 
and  women  to  serve  with  them. 
These  fortunate  people  acknowledge 
the  years  of  their  association  in  this 
fellowship  to  be  among  the  richest 
of  their  lives. 

Similarly,  hundreds  of  Latter-day 
Saints  —  who  have  served  as  stake 
superintendents,  members  of  stake 
boards  and  officers  and  teachers  of 
local  Sunday  Schools  —  remember 
vividly  personal  associations  with 
these  great  accessible  leaders. 

Their  careers  as  Sunday  School 
authorities  are  noteworthy  also  be- 
cause they  have  been  originators  and 
not  imitators.  The  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  stand  today  in  a 
class  by  themselves  among  Sunday 
School  systems  of  the  world.  Our 
Sunday  Schools  were  just  emerging 
into  their  present  place  of  eminence 
under  the  thoughtful  and  patient 
leadership  of  these  men,  when  one 
Protestant  authority,  Marion  Law- 
rence, told  a  national  Sunday  School 
convention  that  Sunday  Schools  of 
the  Mormon  Church  were  the  best 
in  the  world. 
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Conferences, 
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1956 


Albert  Carrington,  editor  of  the 
Deseret  News,  who  pubHshed  it 
about  a  week  later. 

The  conference  gathering  was 
held  in  the  Bowery,  situated  on 
Temple  Square  near  where  the  As- 
sembly Hall  now  stands.  This  pio- 
neer structure  would  hold  8,000  and 
more  people  with  varying  degrees 
of  comfort. 

President  Young  earnestly  cau- 
tioned the  assembly  about  being 
quiet.  He  said  he  didn't  think  one- 
third  of  the  congregation  heard  the 
opening  prayer.  It  was  a  large  gath- 
ering and  the  Saints  must  cease  con- 
versing with  their  neighbors  during 
the  service,  as  they  were  wont  to 
do,  largely  because  they  could  not 
hear  the  speaker  distinctly. 

He  said  he  was  shocked  at  the 
insensitivity  of  some  mothers  who 
remained  in  the  assembly  with  cry- 
ing children.   The  president  was  un- 


As  you  come  to  conference 
this  year  carried   in   comfort 
by  modern  transportation, 
remember  those  century-ago 
visitors  who  arrived   dusty 
after  days  of  travel   by 
foot,   horseback  or  wagon 


By  Earl  J.   Glade 

TiTO  radio  or  television  man  can 
I  w  read  the  opening  address  of 
President  Brigham  Young  at 
the  semi-annual  conference  of  the 
Church,  Oct.  5,  1856,  without  hav- 
ing his  heart  go  out  in  sympathetic 
retrospect  to  the  beloved  prophet- 
colonizer. 

His  address  was  recorded  verbatim 
by  George  D.  Watt,  stenographic 
clerk  of  the  conference,  and  given  to 


restrained  in  telling  the  mothers  to 
leave  the  building  unless  their  babies 
could  be  kept  quiet. 

President  Young  instructed  the 
police  monitors,  who  were  expected 
to  keep  order,  as  follows:  "Instead 
of  shouting  'silence'  to  a  disturbing 
person,  the  police  should  go  and 
touch  that  person."  How  vigorous 
that  touch  should  be  the  president 
indicated  by  saying,  "I  would  rap 
them  hard  enough  for  them  to  take 
the  hint  without  speaking." 

President  Young  discussed  how 
difficult  it  was  for  the  elders  to  have 
to  shout  their  sermons  to  be  heard. 
He  mentioned  his  reluctance  in 
building  an  auditorium  that  would 
seat  15,000  people  until  some  method 
could  be  devised  to  have  the  speak- 
er's rostrum  close  enough  to  the 
audience  that  shouting  would  not  be 
necessary. 

This  utterance  was  made  before 
the  old  Tabernacle  was  constructed. 
Several  years  later,  the  historic  struc- 
ture we  now  know  as  the  Salt  Lake 
Tabernacle  was  built. 

Once  more  it  is,  indeed,  evident 
that  President  Brigham  Young  made 
no  little  plans.  His  foresight  into 
the    problems     of    handling     large 


crowds  was  unbelievably  penetrat- 
ing.  His  was  truly  the  larger  vision! 

For  instance,  his  recognition  of 
the  need  of  resonance  in  a  structure 
seating  thousands  of  people  to  bring 
them  within  earshot  is  incredible! 
How  hard  he  strove  to  realize  that 
objective  is  seen  today  in  the  world- 
renowned  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle, 
which  is  the  admiration  of  millions 
of  people,  and  which  he  largely 
personally  designed. 

Today  the  world's  greatest  musi- 
cal virtuosi  and  vocalists  are  thrilled 
with  the  opportunity  to  appear  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle. 

But  we  must  now  go  back  to  the 
semi-annual  conference  of  October, 
1856. 

After  President  Young  had  estab- 
lished the  spiritual  setting  for  the 
conference  and  mentioned  the  hun- 
dreds of  handcart  travelers  en  route 
overland  to  Salt  Lake  City,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  text  for  the  con- 
ference was  "to  get  them  here'  and 
added  with  great  feeling  and  empha- 
sis: "That  is  my  religion  —  the  dic- 
tation of  the  Holy  Ghost!" 

Conference  services  in  1856  were 
the  most  extraordinary  attractions 
for  early  Utah  residents  of  the  entire 
year,  and  they  were  largely  attended. 

People  came  from  such  distant 
places  as  Wellsville  on  the  north  to 
Cedar  City  on  the  south  by  buck- 
board  and  wagon.  Hundreds  of 
Saints  came  long  distances  on  foot. 

Although  Salt  Lake  City  was  con- 
sidered just  a  desert  outpost,  it  was 
amazing  how  these  humble  Saints 
revered  their  Creator  and  how  earn- 
estly they  strove  to  worship  Him 
publicly  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

One  hundred  years  later,  the  semi- 
annual conference  of  the  Church 
in  October,  1956,  will  be  held  in  the 
same  geographical  se  1 1  i  n  g  .  The 
historic  structure  which  President 
Young  conceived  with  its  extraor- 
dinary acoustic  properties,  will  be 
utilized. 

The  15-foot  wall  now  surrounding 
Temple  Square  had  just  been  com- 
pleted in  1856.  President  Young  had 
always  felt  a  certain  spiritual  secur- 
ity in  this  enclosure.  He  was  happy 
to  have  the  wall  completed. 

President  Young's  dream  of  speak- 
ing to  a  multitude,  using  a  con- 
versational tone  of  voice  is  now 
realized.  Through  our  systems  of 
electrical  voice  amplification,  which 
we  call  public  addressing,  everyone 
in  a  large  assembly  can  now  hear 
clearly.  Public  speaking  at  present 
is  a  delightfully  easy  experience, 
physically. 
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Through  amplification,  the  speak- 
er's voice  may  be  easily  carried  all 
over  Temple  Square. 

But  we  now  can  go  much  farther 
than  that.  Through  the  miracle  of 
radio  we  are  able  to  transmit  sacred 
services  electrically  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  miles. 

But  even  this  incredible  achieve- 
ment has  been  supplemented  and 
added  upon  by  the  miracle  of  tele- 
vision so  that  today  we  may  see  as 
well  as  hear. 

And  so,  as  we  approach  the  semi- 
annual conference  of  the  Church, 
arrangements  will  be  made,  as  was 
done  in  April  of  this  year,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  scores  of  pow- 
erful television  and  radio  stations, 
to  send  the  Gospel  story  in  word 
and  music  throughout  our  western 
land. 

No  doubt.  President  Young,  if  he 
were  present,  would  receive  one  of 


his  most  satisfying  experiences  by 
sitting  in  on  a  closed-circuit  priest- 
hood meeting,  as  we  did  during  the 
April  conference,  which  was  heard 
by  assemblies  of  brethren  gathered 
in  19  chapels  in  Utah,  11  in  Idaho, 
14  in  California,  one  in  Colorado, 
four  in  Washington,  two  in  Oregon, 
two  in  Arizona,  one  in  Wyoming 
and  two  in  Nevada.  They  numbered 
nearly  40,000  brethren  at  this  single 
service,  and  each  man  and  youth 
was  within  the  easy  earshot  of 
speakers  as  President  Young  envi- 
sioned. 

One  century  ago  this  October, 
1956,  there  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Church,  a  mighty  prophet,  seer  and 
colonizer.  President  Brigham  Young, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  President 
Heber  C.  Kimball  and  on  the  other 
by  President  Jedediah  M.  Grant. 

And  in  1956  the  Church  has  pow- 
erful and  inspired  leadership. 


Gospel  Teaching 
I  Remember  Best 


By  Robert  N.  Scars 


n^HE  teacher  who  made  the  most 
lasting  impression  on  me  was  one 
of  my  first  Primary  Assn.  teachers. 
Each  one  in  the  class  received  her 
personal  attention.  She  later  became 
president  of  the  ward  Primary,  and 
still  all  of  us  seemed  to  receive  per- 
sonal guidance  and  help  from  her. 

What  makes  a  teacher  great?  Lots 
of  little  things,  many  of  which  are 
not  appreciated  at  the  time  we  ex- 
perience them. 

One  of  her  greatest  assets  as  a 
teacher  was  the  preparation  she 
made  for  every  lesson.  No  one  but 
a  fellow  teacher  who  follows  the 
same  practice  can  appreciate  the 
time  required  in  properly  preparing 
a  subject.  Whenever  a  lesson  seems 
to  go  smoothly,  remember  that  your 
teacher  worked  hard  to  achieve  such 
an  interesting  presentation.  My  Pri- 


mary teacher  constantly  used  visual 
teaching  aids,  requiring  many  hours 
of  work,  but  which  paid  oflF  for  the 
class. 

This  good  sister's  entire  life  was 
an  example  of  living  the  Gospel. 
She  had  genuine  love  and  compas- 
sion for  all  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  always  followed  the  admonition 
of  never  saying  an  unkind  word 
about  anyone,  and  she  never  criti- 
cized those  in  authority  over  her,  or 
those  with  whom  she  worked. 

To  my  knowledge  she  never 
turned  down  an  assignment.  She 
was  always  ready  and  willing  to 
help  no  matter  what  her  load. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  this 
Primary  teacher  in  many  ways,  both 
during  my  childhood  and  later  in 
life. 

From  mv  contacts  with  her  I  set 


Our  beloved  prophet,  seer  and 
revelator.  President  David  O.  Mc- 
Kay, and  his  able  assistants.  Presi- 
dent Stephen  L  Richards  and  Pres- 
ident J.  Reuben  Clark  Jr.,  are  pre- 
siding over  the  Church  during  its 
greatest  period  of  growth.  Theirs 
is  a  temple-building,  chapel-building 
era.  It  is  also  a  time  of  spiritual  con- 
version. President  McKay  has  liter- 
ally flown  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  carry  the  Gospel  tidings  and  the 
blessings  of  the  First  Presidency  to 
men,  women  and  children  eveiy- 
where. 

From  the  October  semi-annual 
conference  of  1856  to  that  of  1956. 
our  people  have  enjoyed  a  century 
of  spiritual,  cultural  and  economic 
progress  —  100  exciting  years  of 
building  Zion  and  the  great  new 
West! 


ROBERT  N.  SEARS 
From  my  contacts  with  her,  I  set  a  goal. 

a  goal,  subconsciously  at  first,  to 
live  the  type  of  life  she  had  achieved, 
and  of  which  she  would  be  proud. 
I  was  extremely  fortunate,  because 
besides  being  my  Primary  teacher, 
she  was  also  my  mother. 


ROBERT  N.  SEARS  has  been 
assistant  to  the  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Co.  execvitive  stafF  since  Au- 
gust, 1951.  He  also  is  East  Okla- 
homa District  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral States  Latter-day  Saints  Mission. 
Until  last  year,  Brother  Sears  was 
Bartlesville  ( Okla. )  Branch  presi- 
dent for  five  years. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City 
Oct.  1,  1915.  He  attended  school 
in  Salt  Lake  City  and,  after  being 
graduated    in    1936    from   the    Uni- 


THE  AUTHOR 
versity  of  Utah,  received  a  master's 
degree     in    business     administration 
from     Harvard    Graduate     Business 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Employed  by  Wasatch  Oil  Co., 
Brother  Sears  first  held  various  jobs 
in  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  refinery  and 
later  served  in  the  crude  oil,  adver- 
tising and  sales  divisions  of  the 
company.  He  was  assistant  to  the 
board  chairman  and  to  the  president 
in  Salt  Lake  City  at  the  time 
Wasatch  Oil  Co.  was  acquired  by 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  in  1947.    He 


was    transferred    to     Bartlesville    in 
1948. 

Brother  Sears  was  a  U.  S.  Navy 
lieutenant  for  three  years  during 
World  War  II,  attached  to  the 
Army-Navy  Petroleum  Board  and 
assigned  to  Petroleum  Administra- 
tion for  War  in  Washington  D.C. 
Since  the  war  he  has  been  assistant 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Pe- 
troleum Advisory  Board,  was  an  as- 
sociate member  of  that  board  from 
1947  to  1951  and  since  1954  has 
been  secretary  of  the  board. 
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Superintendent  George  R.  HilKs  Page 

The  Lesson  Aim 

How  To  Select  It; 
How  To  Develop  It; 
How  To  Apply  It 


Think  it  through  carefully.    In  developing  a  lesson  aim,  choose 
from  accumulated  thought  material  only  that  which  is  needful. 


Editorial  Note : 

Such  a  teacher  is  our  beloved  President  David  O. 
McKay.  Fifty-two  years  ago  he  was  principal  of  the 
Weber  Academy,  Ogden,  Utah,  and  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  Weber  Stake  Sunday  School.  It  was  then  that 
he  wrote  for  The  Juvenile  Instructor  of  April,  1905,  page 


A    GREAT    TEACHER 


242,  the  following  article  —  as  important  today  as  when 
it  was  written.  At  this  time  when  preservice  teacher 
training  classes  are  beginning  all  over  the  Church,  this 
subject  is  particularly  timely. 

— Superintendent  George  R.  Hill. 


IF  we  were  in  a  botanical  garden  and  I  should  ask 
you  to  select  a  tulip  from  the  flowers  around,  what 
would  be  your  state  of  mind?  I  fancy  you  would 
be  trying  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  thing  named, 
so  that  you  might  search  intelligently  and  recognize 
the  tulip  when  you  saw  it.  You  may  not  be  able,  at 
this  moment,  to  recall  what  a  tulip  looks  like.  If  so, 
think  how  useless  it  would  be  for  you  to  try  to  select 
this  flower  from  hundreds  of  others  around  you. 

It  is  no  less  difficult  to  select  an  aim  if  we  do  not 
know  what  to  look  for.  So  by  way  of  introduction, 
let  us  understand  what  the  "lesson  aim"  means. 

Aim  Is  the  General  Truth 

The  aim  is  the  general  truth  that  the  lesson  proves 
or  illustrates.  Taking  the  circumstances  as  the  sub- 
stance, the  aim  is  the  immaterial  something  that  strikes 
the  soul,  as  the  aroma  of  the  orange  does  the  sense 
of  smell.  In  the  preparation  of  a  lesson,  an  aim  is 
an  end;  the  lesson,  a  means.  To  illustrate:  what  fol- 
lows are  a  few  paragraphs  taken  at  random  from  The 
Simple  Life  by  Charles  Wagner. 

".  .  .  Given  the  unknown  brooding  above  our  heads, 
our  limited  intelligence,  the  grievous  and  contradic- 
tory enigma  of  human  destiny,  falsehood,  hatred, 
corruption,  suffering,  death  —  what  can  we  think, 
what  do?  To  all  these  questions  a  sublime  and  mys- 
terious voice  has  answered:     Love  your  fellow  men. 


"Love  must  indeed  be  divine,  like  faith  and  hope, 
since  she  cannot  die  when  so  many  powers  are  arrayed 
against  her.  She  has  to  combat  the  natural  ferocity 
of  what  may  be  called  the  beast  in  man;  she  has  to 
meet  ruse,  force,  self-interest,  above  all,  ingratitude. 
How  is  it  that  she  passes  pure  and  scathless  in  the 
midst  of  these  dark  enemies,  like  the  prophet  of  the 
sacred  legend  among  the  roaring  beasts?  It  is  because 
her  enemies  are  of  the  earth,  and  love  is  from  above. 

"Horns,  teeth,  claws,  eyes  full  of  murderous  fire 
are  powerless  against  the  swift  wing  that  soars  toward 
the  heights  and  eludes  them.  Thus  love  escapes  the 
undertakings  of  her  foes.  She  does  even  better.  She 
has  sometimes  known  the  fine  triumph  of  winning 
over  her  persecutors;  she  has  seen  the  wild  beasts 
grow  calm,  lie  down  at  her  feet,  obey  her  law. 

At  the  Very  Heart 

"At  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  most 
sublime  of  its  teachings,  and  to  him  who  penetrates 
its  deepest  sense,  the  most  human,  is  this:  To  save 
lost  humanity,  .  .  .  God  came  to  dwell  among  us,  in 
the  form  of  man,  and  willed  to  make  Himself  known 
by  this  single  sign:   love. 

"Heahng,  consoling,  tender  to  the  unfortunate, 
even  to  the  evil,  love  engenders  light  beneath  her  feet. 
She  clarifies;  she  simplifies.    She  has  chosen  the  hum- 
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blest  part  —  to  bind  up  wounds,  wipe  away  tears, 
relieve  distress,  soothe  aching  hearts,  pardon,  make 
peace;  yet,  it  is  of  love  that  we  have  the  greatest  need. 
And  as  we  meditate  on  the  best  way  to  render  thoughts 
conformable  to  our  destiny,  the  method  sums  itself  up 
in  these  words:    'Have  confidence  and  hope;  be  kind.'" 

The  impression  these  paragraphs  make  upon  you 
might  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence:  The  noblest 
attribute  of  man  is  love.  This  is  a  general  truth,  which 
might  be  a  lesson  aim. 

But  some  lessons,  have  many  truths.  The  one  I 
just  read  has.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  select 
one  and  so  present  the  circumstances  that  the  children 
will  have  a  general  single  impression  of  it.  In  theolog- 
ical lessons  there  are  openings  for  discussions.  It  is 
often  no  easy  task  to  select  a  truth  that  will  be  the 
"aroma"  of  the  recitation. 

Instead  of  making  an  impression  of  orange  flavor, 
or  of  apple,  or  of  peach,  or  of  tomato,  as  the  case 
should  be,  we  frequently  make  one  —  a  compound  of 
all  these.  And  yet  even  in  our  theological  lessons, 
with  their  dozen  or  more  divisions  and  their  hundred 
or  fewer  references,  the  principle  of  the  Gospel  con- 
sidered can  be  proved  reasonable  or  scriptural  and  at 
the  same  time  impress  the  class  with  a  moral  truth 
that  should  always  be  associated  with  the  principle 
discussed. 

Repentance 

Take  for  example,  repentance.  .  .  .  Here  is  the 
"botanical  garden,"  but  instead  of  your  being  asked 
to  select  a  particular  flower,  say  the  tulip,  you  are 
asked  to  search,  examine  and  name  what  you  think 
is  the  choicest  one.  To  do  this  intelligently,  it  is 
necessary  to  familiarize  yourself  with  all  the  passages, 
to  study  the  lesson  as  a  unit,  then  express  the  impres- 
sion it  has  made  upon  you.  It  may  be  that  two  or 
three  truths  have  come  into  the  mind,  all  of  equal 
importance.  Then  choose,  not  so  much  with  the  lesson 
in  mind  as  with  the  class.  Which  truth  does  your 
class  need?  This  element  must  always  enter  into  the 
selecting  of  an  aim. 

In  the  lesson  mentioned,  a  suggested  truth  is,  "A 
man  is  what  his  thoughts  and  feelings  make  him." 
This  aim  or  any  other  can  be  selected  only  by  care- 
fully studying  the  lesson,  and  by  contemplative 
thought. 

How  to  Develop  an  Aim 

If,  after  discovering  the  most  beautiful  flower  in 
the  garden  mentioned  above,  you  desire  a  friend  to 
see  it,  and  to  admire  its  beauty,  you  would  direct  him 
or  lead  him  to  that  flower  in  the  most  direct  route 
possible.  Let  us  change  the  figure.  A  builder  accumu- 
lates all  the  material  needed  in  the  erection  of  the 
house  he  has  in  mind.  The  bricks,  the  lime,  the  rock, 
the  lumber,  the  casings,  are  on  the  ground  promiscu- 
ously. From  this  conglomeration,  he  selects  that  which 
he  needs  for  any  particular  purpose  in  hand.  When 
he  is  through,  the  waste  material  and  debris  are 
hauled  away  to  be  used  for  something  else.  Lumber 
unfit  for  a  dwelling  might  be  used  to  build  a  tool  shed. 

So  it  is  in  the  development  of  an  aim.  Choose  from 
the  accumulated  thought  material,  only  that  which 
is  needful  —  that  which  is  thrown  aside  today  might 
be  needed  another  time.  The  student  will  get  it  as 
he  correlates  his  ideas. 


In  the  development  of  an  aim,  it  is  as  necessary  to 
study  what  not  to  put  into  your  lesson  as  to  know 
what  to  introduce  into  it.  That  teacher  is  the  most 
successful  who  eliminates  all  non-essentials.  When  it 
is  decided  what  matter  is  needful  for  the  lesson  aim, 
then  group  ideas   around  three  or  four  main  topics. 

For  instance,  the  paragraphs  read  above  may  be 
grouped  as  follows. 

I.     The  power  of  love. 

II.     Loye,  the  embodiment  of  Christian  faith. 
III.     Blessings  of  love. 

Each  of  these  may  be  divided  and  subdivided  at 
pleasure.  This  grouping  should  be  done  in  the  mind 
as  well  as  on  paper.  Such  preparation  will  prevent 
a  teacher  rambling  in  his  presentation  from  Adam 
past  John  the  Revelator,  probably  to  modern  revelation. 

How  to  Apply  the  Aim 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  good,  we  must 
do  good.  A  child  may  be  taught  in  the  Sunday  School 
obedience  to  his  parents,  and  go  home  and  say,  "I  won't 
do  it."  He  may  be  taught  reverence  for  houses  of 
worship,  and  at  the  close  stand  near  the  sacrament 
table  with  his  head  covered.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
this  same  child  means  to  be  obedient  —  means  to  be 
reverential.  There  is  something  lacking  in  his  teaching. 
The  teacher  failed  to  apply  the  lesson  aim.  She  failed 
to  show  the  child  how  he  could  introduce  the  truth 
into  his  life  —  into  his  life  today,  not  at  some  inde- 
finite to  be. 

This  opening  up  avenues  for  expression,  for  doing, 
is  the  application.  It  is  not  a  moralizing  on  the  truth; 
it  is  not  saying,  "Now  if  we  are  good,  God  will  love 
us."  It  is  the  pointing  out  of  the  path  for  action.  It 
is  the  use  to  which  the  "tulip"  may  be  put.  It  is  the 
knowing  of  the  real  value  of  the  flower,  an  incentive 
to  own  it,  to  feel  its  value,  to  be  blessed  by  it,  or 
better,  to  bless  others  with  it. 

Suppose  the  following  aims  were  to  have  been 
developed: 

Virtue  brings  its  own  reward. 

A  man  is  what  his  thoughts  and  feelings  make  him. 

True  greatness  lies  in  living  for  others. 

How  might  each  be  applied  to  the  child?  In  the 
first,  the  question  to  answer  in  the  application  is, 
"How  may  I  be  virtuous?"  In  the  second,  "How  may 
pure  thoughts  and  noble  feelings  be  engendered?" 
In  the  third,  "How  may  we  live  for  others?" 

This  aim,  then,  is  the  vital  part  of  the  lesson,  the 
spirit;  the  lesson  is  but  the  body,  wonderful  even 
itself,  but  lifeless  without  the  soul.  The  aim  is  selected 
by  a  careful  preview  of  the  lesson  and  by  contempla- 
tion and  thought,  with  both  lessons  and  pupils  in 
mind.  It  is  developed  by  using  only  the  necessary 
points  in  the  lesson,  and  what  is  as  important,  by 
grouping  these  points  in  a  logical  manner.  The  airti 
is  applied  by  leading  the  pupils  into  avenues  of  action. 

The  aim  is  a  beautiful  flower  found  by  the  teacher 
in  God's  garden.  The  development  is  the  leading  of 
the  child  to  it,  and  the  showing  of  the  beauty  the 
teacher  sees  in  it.  The  application  is  the  using  of  that 
flower  for  the  happiness  of  self,  and  what  is  infinitely 
more  noble,  the  happiness  of  others. 

—David  O.  McKay, 
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Notes  from  the  Field 


They  Taught 

with  More  than 

Manuals  in  Hand 


At  a  Berkeley  Stake 
preparation  meeting,  audio- 
visual  aids    were    viewed    by    all 


Conducted  by  Wallace  G.  Bennett 


Teaching  Aids  Exhibit 

\\7'ARD  Sunday  School  workers, 
librarians  and  stake  board  mem- 
bers of  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Stake  com- 
bined efforts  to  make  a  recent  teach- 
ers' audio-visual  exhibit  an  outstand- 
ing success.  Listed  as  the  first  an- 
nual exhibit,  it  was  held  at  a  recent 
preparation  meeting. 

It  was  evident  that  some  teachers 
in  the  stake  were  using  not  only 
their  manuals,  but  filmstrips,  study 
prints,  maps,  globes,  groove  boards, 
flannelboards,  bulletin  boards  and 
other  aids.  Most  departments  were 
represented  by  large  displays  of 
aids,  many  of  which  were  made  by 
teachers. 

A  workshop  session  demonstrated 
how  to  operate  such  equipment  as 
tape  recorders,  filmstrip  and  opaque 
projectors.  Filmstrips  and  slides 
were  previewed. 

Gertha  Brown,  Berkeley  Stake  li- 
brarian, reports  ward  librarians  re- 
ceived much  favorable  response 
from  teachers  regarding  new  ideas 
discovered   at  the  workshop. 


Musician  Training 

^X^HAT  was  once  a  dearth  of 
trained  musical  talent  in  Hurri- 
cane North  Ward,  Zion  Park  ( Utah ) 
Stake,  has  been  replaced  by  a  group 
of  trained  choristers  and  organists. 
The  change  has  resulted  from  a 
class  conducted  by  Loraine  Lemmon, 
Sunday  School  chorister. 

There  are  now  13  young  people, 
including  two  young  men,  taking 
the  instruction.  To  find  them  Sister 
Lemmon  called  on  local  music  teach- 
ers, parents  and  teachers. 

The  class  meets  Sundays  at  8:30 


a.m.  for  approximately  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Supplementary  instructions 
are  given  the  organists  during  the 
week. 

Sister  Lemmon  chooses  and  lists 
the  hymns  needed  for  the  worship 
service  for  three  months  in  advance. 
Class  instruction  includes  the  proper 
selection  of  hymns  for  opening, 
closing  and  sacrament  service.  In- 
struction is  also  given  on  proper 
conduct  and  dress  before  the  con- 
gregation. 

Assignments  are  made  a  month 
in  advance.  Each  chorister  and  or- 
ganist gets  a  card  listing  the  date 
on  which  she  is  to  lead  or  play 
accompaniment,  and  the  hymns  to 
be  used.  Sister  Lemmon  determines 
which  ones  need  additional  help  and 
arranges  for  special  practices.  She 
listens  to  the  organists  play  prelude 
and  postlude  music  before  they  play 
it  in  Sunday  School. 

The  congregation  is  wholehearted- 
ly behind  the  project.  All  take  satis- 
faction that  the  young  people  are 
getting  the  training.  Members  of 
the  class  are  used  in  nearly  all 
other  organizations  of  the  ward. 


Collects  Materials,  Stimulates  Use 

T^HE  attitudes  and  methods  of 
Bernice  Davis,  librarian  of  Bur- 
bank  Ward,  San  Fernando  (Calif.) 
Stake,  indicate  what  it  takes  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  librarian. 

In  short,  she  collects  material, 
catalogs  it  systematically  and  stimu- 
lates its  use. 

Starting  about  eight  years  ago 
with  a  package  picture  set  published 
by  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 


she  has  been  col- 
lecting and  adding 
materials  as  she 
could.  She  has 
mounted  pictures 
from  The  Instruc- 
tor and  Children's 
Friend.  She  added 
picture  packets  as 
they  came  out  for 
manuals.  Her  rel- 
Bernice  Davis  stives  and  friends 
were  alerted  to  save  good  magazine 
and  calendar  pictures  for  her.  She 
advertised  periodically  in  ward  bul- 
letins for  aids  collected  by  former 
teachers  who  no  longer  needed  them. 

Junior  Sunday  School  coordinators, 
choristers  and  teachers  have  added 
much  to  the  library.  Flannelboard 
stories  have  been  added. 

Sister  Davis  issues  a  catalog  of 
all  materials  in  the  library  to  each 
new  teacher.  She  displays  library 
materials  at  every  opportunity  and 
talks  about  it  "for  minutes  or  whole 
periods  whenever  I  can." 

Faculty  members  use  a  monthly 
plan  to  order  material  so  that  she 
can  have  it  available  a  week  ahead 
of  time.  However,  she  is  always 
ready  to  help  a  teacher  find  the  best 
thing,  or  "the  next  best  thing"  at 
the  last  minute. 

The  library  is  stored  in  a  meeting- 
house closet  resembling  a  large  slid- 
ing door  wardrobe. 

With  enthusiasm  Sister  Davis 
says,  "I  love  library  work." 


IF  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 
in     some     phase     of     Gospel     teaching     being 
done   in    your   stake,   ward   or   branch,   please 
report  it  to:     Wallace  G.   Bennett,   The   Instructor, 
50  North   Main   Street,   Salt  Lake    City    16,   Utah. 
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CHALKBOARD  CHALLENGE 


By  Marion  G.  Merkley* 


THE  chalkboard  is  the  real  giant 
of  visual  education.  Its  old- 
fashioned  antecedent  —  the 
blackboard  —  was  the  servant  of 
such  master  teachers  as  Comenius, 
Pestalozzi  and  Horace  Mann.  The 
wall  space  allotted  to  the  chalkboard 
throughout  the  years  has  been  in- 
creased as  its  effectiveness  in  teach- 
ing has  been  demonstrated.  Today, 
the  chalkboard  is  the  most  versatile 
of  all  the  visual  aids  that  are  avail- 
able to  teachers. 

The  term  "visual  aids"  is  often 
restricted  to  slide  and  movie  pro- 
jectors, opaque  projectors,  and  such 
an  apparatus  as  the  tachistoscope.^ 
However,  the  blackboard  was  the 
first  real  visual  aid;  it  was  available 
—  and  used  effectively  —  long  before 
the  discovery  of  electricity. 

Chalkboard  Colors 

Just  as  the  name  implies,  the 
blackboard  started  out  as  a  piece  of 
board  painted  black.  The  "black" 
board  became  standard  equipment 
until  research  studies  began  to  show 
that  green  "chalkboards"  reduced 
eye  strain.  Today  the  chalkboards 
are  dressed  in  all  the  most  flattering 
pastel  shades  —  orchid,  rose,  sun 
tan,  and  even  eggshell  white,  to  be 
used  with  colored  chalk.  Season 
after  season,  however,  green  remains 
the  most  practical,  stylish  and  suit- 
able substitute  for  black. 

The  materials  in  the  chalkboards 
have  also  changed.  They  range 
through  slate,  glass,  cement-asbestos, 
and  pressed-wood  composition  to 
magnetized  steel  coated  with  porce- 
lain. Good  materials  for  a  chalk- 
board should  be  free  from  glare  and 
moisture  resistant.  They  should  not 
chip,  break,  splinter  nor  shatter. 
They  must  be  easily  installed. 

Chalkboards  that  swing,  slide,  and 
revolve  are  now  commonplace;  they 
are  fixed   or   portable.    The   chalk- 

^A  tachistoscope  is  an  apparatus  for  exposing 
colors,  figures  or  other  visual  stimuli  for  one 
fifth  of  a  second  or  less. 


board  is  universally  available  to 
teachers.  More  children  are  affected 
by  it  than  by  any  other  visual  aid. 
Its  use  starts  with  the  toy  black- 
board and  continues  until  long  after 
the  end  of  college  training. 

The  challenge  of  the  chalkboard 
is  to  make  the  best  use  of  this  most 
important  element  in  the  teaching 
and  learning  of  students.  Age  does 
not  insure  respect  and  efficient  use. 
There  is  danger  that  this  venerable 
visual  aid  will  suffer  from  careless- 
ness or  neglect. 

Effective  Uses  for  Chalkboard 

The  following  list  of  good  prac- 
tices are  associated  with  effective 
use  of  the  chalkboard: 

1.  Organize  ideas  in  the  lesson 
into  outline  form. 

*Dr.  Merkley  is  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Salt  Lake   City  schools. 


2.  Develop  relationships  through 
diagrams,  parallel  columns,  or 
charts.  This  is  helpful  in  trac- 
ing family  lines,  developing 
"cause  and  effect"  relation- 
ships, and  in  showing  time 
lines. 

3.  Pool  suggestions  and  make  se- 
lections from  them  after  they 
are  recorded  on  the  chalk- 
board. 

4.  Outline  plans  for  an  activity  to 
be  followed  after  the  students 
leave  the  classroom. 

5.  Summarize  the  results  of  a 
piece  of  research,  or  less  for- 
mal study,  by  a  committee. 

6.  Present  examples,  illustrations, 
or  explanations  through  line 
drawings,  lists  or  charts. 

7.  List  details  in  the  progressive 
solution  of  a  problem  or  the 
development  of  an  idea. 

(  Continued  on  page  303. ) 


Proudly  displaying  a  chalkboard  map  is  Naomi  Layton  of  Berkeley  Stake.    The  map  is 
painted   using  four  different   colors   of  slating:    black,  white,    blue   and   light   brown. 
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FAMILY  HOME  EVENING 


BY  HAZEL  W.  LEWIS 


When  the  family  gathers  for  home  evening  at  Earl   J.   Glade's,  the  children  become  expectant  for  .   .   . 

They  Delight  m  Grandfather's  Readmg 


"The  happiest  moments  of  my  life  have  been  the 
few  which  I  have  passed  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  my 
family." 

—Thomas  Jefferson. 


if^"|l/|"  OTHER  and  Father  made  a  comfortable,  wel- 
I VI  come  home  for  their  children,"  said  Melba 
Glade,  a  daughter  of  Earl  J.  Glade,  former  may- 
or of  Salt  Lake  City  and  now  president  of  the  Adver- 
tising Association  of  the  West.  "Our  home  is  a  wonder- 
ful place  where  the  grandchildren  may  come,  too. 
Here  they  are  always  made  welcome." 

Another  daughter,  Pat  (Mrs.  LeGrand  R.  Curtis), 
has  said,  "There  are  many  times  when  our  family 
gathers  for  a  home  evening  with  the  grandparents. 
It  may  be  a  birthday,  an  anniversary,  or  when  one 
of  the  married  children  and  his  family  come  to  the 
city  to  visit  Mother  or  Father.  It  is  an  occasion  for 
a  special  home  evening." 

"Sometimes,"  she  went  on  to  say,  "the  grandparents 
go  to  visit  a  married  son  or  daughter  and  participate 
in  the  home  evening  by  telling  a  special  story  or  ex- 
perience. How  the  grandchildren  love  to  prepare  a 
musical  number  for  them!" 


There  are  many  interesting  things  that  happen 
when  the  children  and  grandchildren  gather  at  the 
large  stucco  Glade  home.  Genial,  dynamic  Earl  J. 
Glade  takes  delight  in  reading  aloud  to  them  special 
stories  from  his  library,  one  of  Utah's  largest  private 
libraries  of  church  and  secular  books. 

Variety  of  Subjects 

Sometimes  he  may  read  from  the  Rible  and  some- 
times from  books  written  about  the  leaders  of  our 
Church.  The  children  like  to  listen  to  him  tell  or  read 
stories  about  Brigham  Young,  about  whom  he  has 
collected  much.  Again  he  might  read  to  them  a  pio- 
neer story,  a  faith-promoting,  character-building  piece, 
or  it  might  be  a  story  from  The  Instructor  or  other 
Church  magazine.    Sometimes  he  retells  a  story  or  lets 


*Seated   left  to  right   are:     Glade  Curtis,   Grandfather  Earl   J.   Glade, 
Richard  Curtis  and  Claudia  Glade. 
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the  children  choose  their  favorite,  one  of  which  is  the 
story  of  Joseph  from  the  Bible. 

The  grandchildren  take  it  for  granted  their  grand- 
father will  read  to  them;  and  they  always  listen  at- 
tentively to  his  crisp,  well  modulated  voice  as  he  reads. 

Music  also  is  a  highlight  of  the  Glade  family  home 
evening.  Sweet  mannered,  "diminutive  Sister  Glade, 
the  grandmother,  plays  the  piano  while  her  children 
and  grandchildren  gather  around  and  sing  the  songs 
of  Zion.  Then  it  is  the  grandchildren's  turn  to  present 
some  musical  numbers. 

Four  Glade  grandchildren  —  Richard,  Glade,  Le- 
Grand,  and  Candy  Curtis  —  sing  and  play  together, 
with  homemade  musical  instruments.  Their  father, 
LeGrand,  Sr.,  often  accompanies  them  on  the  piano. 

Grandchildren  Present  Play 

The  home  evening  isn't  quite  complete  without  a 
play  or  dramatization.  These  dramatizations  have 
been  prepared  beforehand  by  several  of  the  grand- 
children who  have  come  for  visits  to  the  Glade  home. 
Assisted  by  Aunt  Melba,  they  make  properties  and 
scenery  for  their  play.  The  best  part  of  all  comes 
when  they  dress  up  in  discarded  old  clothes  of  grand- 
parents and  aunt  to  put  on  the  show  for  the  audience. 

Nine-year-old  Claudia,  Keith  Glade's  daughter, 
loves  to  dance  and  give  a  reading  as  her  part. 

The  program  is  often  followed  by  games  because, 
as  one  of  the  married  daughters   says,  "Mother  and 


Father  have  excellent  table  games  the  children  love 
to  play." 

Frequent  participants  are  other  grandchildren  from 
Boise,  California  and  Logan. 

What  memories  these  grandchildren  will  have  in 
later  years,  of  pleasant  hours  spent  at  the  home  of 
their  grandparents  in  a  home  evening.  They  will  re- 
member their  grandparents  not  only  as  busy,  public- 
spirited  people  but  as  people  who  loved  them  and 
helped  them  build  character  and  have  fun. 


Typical  Glade  Family  Home  Evening 

Prayer 

Group  Singing 

Accompanied  by  Grandmother  Glade 

"The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd" 
"Come,  Come  Ye  Saints" 

Reading  of  a  Story Grandfather  Glade 

Rhythm  Band  Numbers  Richard,  Glade  and 

LeGrand  Curtis 
Tom  lom 
"In  the  Wigwam" 

Dramatization  Grandchildren 

Reading  ...Claudia  Glade 

Duet Richard  and  Glade  Curtis 

"I  Love  My  Heavenly  Fathe^-" 
"Jesus  Once  Was  a  Little  Child" 


CHALKBOARD    CHALLENGE 
{Continued  from  page  301. ) 

8.  Supply  pertinent  information 
related  to  the  lesson  for  critical 
analysis  and  study. 

9.  Sketch  dramatic,  oversize 
drawings  of  smaller  items  and 
details  to  make  the  lesson 
easier  to  understand. 

Until  recently,  the  principal  means 
of  conveying  written  messages  to 
students  was  through  the  use  of  the 
blackboard.  In  fact,  the  entire  course 
of  study  was  presented  on  the  black- 
board; and  it  then  became  the  "work- 
book" where  individual  students 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  "recall" 
the  lesson  before  the  watchful,  criti- 
cal eyes  of  their  classmates.  The 
chalkboard  is  now  used  in  a  con- 
structive fashion  to  help  students 
develop  the  ability  to  think  and  to 
understand,  with  less  emphasis  upon 
memory  training  and  "recall." 

The  effectiveness  of  the  chalk- 
board can  be  increased  by  emphasis 
upon  neatness.  The  chalkboard 
should  be  clean.  This  applies  to 
erasers  and  to  the  chalk  tray  also. 
Remove  the  written  work  immedi- 
ately after  it  has  served  its  purpose. 
Do  not  crowd.  A  cluttered,  untidy 
chalkboard  may  encourage  disorder 
among  students. 

The  busy  teacher  will  find  help 
in   accessories    such   as   the   panto- 


graph,- templates,  colored  chalk, 
compass,  ruler,  and  the  opaque  pro- 
jector.'' The  pantograph  is  useful 
in  placing  maps  or  charts  on  the 
chalkboard.  Templates  are  used  with 
a  dusty  eraser  to  make  outlines  of  ■ 
pictures  or  maps.  Colored  chalk 
attracts  attention  and  lends  empha- 
sis to  important  details.  A  chalk 
compass  and  a  ruler  help  preserve 
an  orderly  appearance  and  neatness 
at  the  chalkboard.  The  opaque  pro- 
jector will  project  outlines  on  the 
chalkboard  to  be  traced. 

Chalk  soaked  in  a  supersaturated 
sugar  solution  will  make  lines  on 
the  chalkboard  that  will  remain  in- 
definitely. You  may  write  or  erase 
over  them,  yet  they  come  off  easily 
by  washing  the  chalkboard.  An 
artistic  teacher  may  wish  to  make 
illustrations  on  the  chalkboard  using 
a  paste  made  of  pulverized  chalk. 
The  paste  can  be  tinted  with  water 
colors  and  brushed  onto  the  chalk- 
board. These  chalkboard  illustra- 
tions can  be  effective,  dramatic 
teaching  aids,  which  are  easily 
washed  off  when  they  have  served 
their  purpose. 

Before  and  During  Use 
Items  to  be  checked: 
1.    The  skillful  teacher  does  not 


^See  Instructor,  February,  1955,  page  58. 
^See  Instructor,   April,    1955,  page    123. 


monopolize  the  chalkboard, 
but  encourages  its  use  by  pu- 
pils. 

2.  Praise  work  done  at  the  chalk- 
board by  class  members,  that 
shows  imagination  and  crea- 
tive effort. 

3.  Squeaking  chalk  creates  dis- 
cipline problems.  Change  the 
angle  or  break  off  a  piece  of 
the  chalk. 

4.  Do  not  spend  long  periods  of 
time  writing  at  the  chalkboard. 
Class  time  is  precious;  writing 
at  the  chalkboard  is  time-con- 
suming. Prepare  chalkboard 
materials  in  advance,  then  cov- 
er it  if  necessary  with  paper 
strips  or  with  a  map  or  a 
roller  shade  that  can  be  pulled 
down  over  the  written  material. 

5.  Check  visability.  Adjust  shades 
and  lights  to  reduce  eye  strain. 

6.  The  chalkboard  is  subject  to 
use,  misuse,  and  noniise.  Some 
teachers  misuse  the  chalkboard 
by  placing  permanent  displays 
or  written  materials  on  it 
which  could  be  presented  bet- 
ter in  duplicated  form. 

The  chalkboard  is  so  convenient: 
no  setup,  no  mechanical  failures,  no 
movement,  no  special  gadgets,  al- 
ways ready  for  use.  Little  training 
is  required  in  order  to  use  it  effec- 
tively. Resourceful  teachers  are 
learning  to  apply  modern  principles 
( Concluded  on  page  306. ) 
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Colored  Picture  Article 


Noah  told  them  of  God's  love;  in  hate,  they  ignored  him. 


"NOAH  AND  THE  ARK" 

THE  unusual  painting,  "Noah  and  the  Ark,"  by  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Peale  was  a  famous  portrait 
painter  of  the  Revokitionary  period.  But  he  was  also  so 
greatly  interested  in  natural  history  that  he  conceived  an 
astonishingly  ambitious  project:  to  found  a  museum  that 
would  include  an  example  of  every  subject  of  the  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdom  —  "a  world  in  miniature." 
It  was  to  become  the  nation's  greatest  school  in  "science, 
reason  and  morality." 

No  idea  along  that  line  had  yet  been  conceived  in 
the  New  World.  Peale  worked  with  the  greatest  industry, 
mounting  specimens,  carving  wooden  animal  forms  upon 
which  to  mount  the  skins.  He  painted  backgrounds 
appropriate  to  each  exhibit. 

Many  j'ears  of  tireless  labor  went  into  this  project. 
Peale  collected  thousands  of  birds.  The  "morality" 
schooling  came  in  the  lessons  Peale  drew  from  nature  — 
lessons  of  sincerity,  benevolence,  peace. 

This  remarkable  museum  survived  only  about  twenty 
years  after  Peale's  death.  It  was  first  transformed  and 
then  destroyed  by  an  age  that  utterly  failed  to  appreciate 
its  contribution. 

It  was  for  this  museum  that  Peale  painted  "Noah  and 
the  Ark."  His  execution  of.  this  work  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  but  he  did  not  conceive  the  subject.  He  copied 
the  painting  from  Charles  Catton,  an  English  artist  who 
came  to  America  in  1801.  Catton  was  particularly  good 
at  painting  animals,  and  this  particular  picture  was  just 
right  for  Peale's  museum.  So  he  made  this  excellent 
copy  which  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  workmanship. 

Peale  was  one  of  the  glamorous  figures  of  early 
American  history.  His  father  of  "gentle"  English  birth 
was  a  Maryland  school  teacher  who  expected  a  fine  in- 
heritance, which  never  materialized.  He  died  leaving  a 
young  widow  with  five  children.  Charles  was  apprenticed 
to  a  saddler  and  made  his  job  an  art.  He  was  soft-spoken, 
liked  fine  clothes  and  "observed  scrupulous  courtesy," 

One  of  his  fatlier's  pupils  raised  a  fund  for  him  to 
study  art  in  England  with  Benjamin  West,  the  artist 
who  painted  "Hagar  in  the  Wilderness"  ( see  The  Instructor 
for  May,  1956).  His  portraits  of  Washington  and  other 
outstanding  figures  of  the  Revolution  are  greatly  prized 
today. 

Peale  fought  in  the  Revolution.  But  war  sickened 
him,  and  he  worked  for  peace.  He  tinkered  with  dentistry 
and  manufactured  porcelain  teeth,  while  such  work  was 
still  experimental. 

Peale  believed  that  art  had  a  mission  in  the  cause  of 
preserving  morality.  He  was  impressed  with  this  philo- 
sophy by  his  master,  Benjamin  West. 

As  for  "Noah  and  the  Ark,"  Noah  must  have  been 
an  extraordinary  character  to  get  the  animals  into  the 
ark  and  keep  them  there  in  safety  for  all.  In  the  painting, 
these  various  and  strange  creatures  seem  almost  hypno- 
tized by  the  understanding  and  love  of  the  old  man, 
whose  soul  was  filled  with  such  prophetic  wisdom.  The 
animals  are  stylized  in  a  very  interesting  fashion. 

{Cut  out  and  paste  on  back  of  mounted  picture.) 


With  Love  and  Hate 


By  R 


amona 


W.  Q 


annon 


"JOSEPH  SOLD  BY  HIS  BROTHERS" 

THIS  dramatic  and  poignant  picture  was  painted  by 
Domenico  Maggiotto,^  a  Venetian  who  lived  from 
1713  to  1794  and  who  is  known  for  painting  in  a  "pleas- 
ing and  happy  manner."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Venetian  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  from  its 
founding.  He  is  a  genre  painter,  the  field  he  chose 
being  religious  art.  Probably  his  greatest  work  is  "The 
Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  hanging  in  the  cathedral 
at  Lendinara. 

We  remember  the  story  of  Joseph  —  how  he  was  the 
favorite  son  of  his  father,  Jacob,  who  waited  so  many 
years  to  become  the  father  of  a  child  by  his  beloved 
wife,  Rachel.  Later  Rachel  died  in  giving  birth  to  Ben- 
jamin. Jacob  loved  Rachel  with  a  great  yearning,  having 
served  her  father,  Laban,  14  years  in  order  to  win  her. 
His  love  for  her  seemed  to  be  passed  on  to  Joseph  and 
Benjamin.  He  also  must  have  recognized  early  the 
greatness  of  spirit  with  which  Joseph  was  endowed. 

Jacob  showed  his  favoritism  all  too  plainly.  And  it 
is  not  svirprising  that  the  older  brothers  resented  it  and 
hated  Joseph.  The  situation  was  not  improved  by  the 
fact  that  Joseph  reported  to  his  father  certain  wrong  acts 
the  brothers  did  and  told  the  family  of  strange  dreams. 

When  Jacob  sent  Joseph  to  see  how  all  was  going 
with  his  brothers  who  were  feeding  the  flocks,  they  saw 
him  coming  and  "conspired  against  him  to  kill  him." 
But  Reuben  prevailed  with  his  brothers  to  imprison 
Joseph  in  a  pit  from  which  he  could  not  escape  while 
they  planned  some  other  way  of  vengeance.  He  wished 
to  rescue  Joseph,  but  was  thwarted  by  the  other  brothers' 
selling  Jo.seph  to  a  traveling  caravan  of  traders  to  be  a 
slave. 

Maggiotto  was  at  his  best  painting  narrative  scenes 
and  here  he  presents  a  very  dramatic  moment.  One 
brother  is  lifting  Joseph  from  the  well.  Another  greedily 
counts  the  money  of  the  turbaned  trader. 

Joseph's  face  is  beautifully  highlighted.  His  great 
eyes  look  with  sadness  —  with  a  new  and  painful  under- 
standing of  life  —  at  his  brother  receiving  the  money. 
His  face  shows  the  ordeal  he  has  suffered  alone  in  the 
darkness  with  so  much  time  to  meditate  and  grow  in 
comprehension. 

The  lad  is  comely,  with  the  face  of  a  dreamer.  His 
muscular  arms  may  be  symbolic  of  the  strength  and 
endurance  he  is  going  to  need.  These  colors  are  rich, 
but  somewhat  subdued,  against  a  lovely  background  of 
sky. 

This  picture  captures  the  emotions  of  a  climactic 
moment  in  the  lives  of  all  the  brothers,  but  especially 
Joseph.  The  painting  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York  City. 

T/ie  Encyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings  of  the  World, 
compiled  by  Bernard  Myers,   states   he   was  born   Domenico   Fedeli. 

( Cut  out  and  paste  on  back  of  mounted  picture. ) 
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Flannelhoard  Story 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD 


By  Marie  F.  Felt 


"Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  .  .  .  I  am  the  good 
shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine" 

-/o/inl0:7, 14. 


HAVE   you  ever  held  a  little  baby  lamb  in  your 
arms?    Some  people  have  and  it  has  been  such 
fun,  especially  if  the  little  lamb  knew  who  was 
holding  it  and  was  not  afraid. 

In  the  land  where  Jesus  lived  were  many,  many 
sheep  and  many  shepherds.  Nearly  every  family  had 
a  few  sheep  of  its  own,  while  others  had  large  flocks 
to  care  for.  These  gave  the  families  wool  from  which 
they  could  make  their  own  clothes  and  meat  to  eat. 
Also  they  could  sell  what  they  did  not  need.  [End  of 
Scene  I.] 

Oftentimes  several  families  with  only  a  few  sheep 
each  would  join  together  in  building  a  sheepfold  where 
the  sheep  would  be  taken  each  night  to  keep  them 
safe.  A  sheepfold  is  a  large,  open  enclosure,  such  as 
a  piece  of  land  with  a  fence  around  it.  Sometimes  the 
fence  was  made  by  piling  stones  on  top  of  each  other, 
high  enough  so  that  wild  animals  could  not  get  over. 
Sometimes  thorny  branches  were  used  instead. 

There  was  only  one  door,  however,  for  the  sheep 
to  enter  the  sheepfold  and  each  shepherd  would  count 
his  sheep  as  they  entered,  to  be  sure  that  all  were 
there.  The  shepherds  would  then  take  turns  guarding 
the  sheep  at  night.  If  it  was  not  their  turn"  to  stay, 
they  would  go  home  to  rest. 

To  have  been  a  shepherd,  one  must  have  been  a 
man  who  could  be  trusted,  for  the  sheep  had  to  be 
protected  from  wild  animals  such  as  lions  and  bears; 
also  from  poisonous  or  venomous  snakes  that  hid  in 
the  rocks,  ready  to  bite  the  faces  of  the  sheep  as  they 
hunted  for  food.  The  shepherd  carried  with  him  a 
rod  about  three  feet  long,  sometimes  studded  with 
metal  to  beat  off  enemies  of  his  sheep.  It  was  under 
this  rod  that  each  sheep  must  pass  each  night  and  be 
counted  as  it  entered  the  sheepfold.  He  also  had  a 
staft',  which  was  a  longer  stick,  for  protecting  the 
sheep  and  for  guiding  the  flock  when  he  wanted  them 
to  go  a  certain  way.  [End  of  Scene  II.] 

The  next  morning  these  shepherds  would  return. 
As  soon  as  the  shepherd  on  guard  recognized  them 
and  gave  his  permission,  each  shepherd  in  turn  would 
go  inside  the  sheepfold  and  call  his  sheep.  Only 
those  sheep  that  belonged  to  him  would  come.  The 
others  waited  until  their  own  shepherd  came.  JNTot 
one  sheep  or  lamb  would  go  with  anyone  other  than 


its  very  own  shepherd.  As  they  left  the  sheepfold, 
each  shepherd  would  go  first  and  lead  his  flock,  while 
his  faithful  sheep  dog  would  stay  at  the  end  to  take 
care  of  sheep  that  were  slow  or  just  straggled  along. 

The  shepherds  themselves  were  interesting  folk. 
Early  shepherds  wore  a  roughly  tanned  whole  sheep 
skin  with  the  wool  left  on.  Later  shepherds  wore 
an  undertunic  and  an  outer  cloak,  measuring  about 
4x4  feet.  This  garment  shielded  them  from  the  sun, 
rain  and  snow  and  often  served  as  a  night  shelter 
when  pulled  over  the  head.  The  shepherd  also  wore 
a  fabric  girdle  in  whose  folds  was  a  pocket  for  his 
money  and  for  pebbles  which  he  tossed  to  attract  the 
sheep's  attention.  His  veil  was  a  yard  square  piece 
of  material  folded  into  a  triangle  and  kept  in  place  by 
a  black  ring  of  twisted  goat's  hair.  He  carried  with 
him  a  bag,  or  scrip,  with  enough  food,  such  as  cheese, 
olives,  dried  raisins  and  bread,  to  last  for  several  days. 
When  resting,  he  w,ould  often  play  reed  pipes  or  ram's 
horns  for  music. 

* 

AH  the  people  of  Israel,  including  Jesus,  knew  what 
a  good  shepherd  must  be  like.  They  knew  that  he  must 
love  his  sheep  so  much  that  he  would  protect  them 
from  all  danger.  He  must  be  kind  and  loving,  willing 
to  carry  a  little  lamb  in  his  arms  if  it  were  tired;  care 
for  those  in  his  flock  that  were  sick  or  hurt.  If  the 
sheep  went  too  high,  a  good  shepherd  would  bring 
them  back  where  it  was  safe.  He  would  also  find  good 
watering  places  for  them.  Such  a  good  shepherd  was 
loved  and  honored  by  everyone  and  Jesus  knew  it. 
[End  of  Scene  III.] 

One  day  when  Jesus  was  talking  with  the  people, 
he  wanted  them  to  know  how  much  he  loved  them 
so  he  likened  himself  to  a  man  who  was  a  good  shep- 


Each    of  us,   too,   is   a   shepherd   responding 
to  the  call  of  the   Master  Shepherd,   Jesus. 
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herd.  When  he  spoke,  the  people  who  loved  our 
Heavenly  Father  recognized  his  voice  and  obeyed  it. 
They  were  like  the  lambs  who  recognized  and  obeyed 
the  voice  of  the  shepherd  to  whom  they  belonged.  Jesus 
also  told  his  friends  a  story  about  a  good  shepherd. 
This  is  what  he  said. 

There  was  a  man  who  had  100  sheep.  These  he 
loved  and  cared  for  each  day.  Each  night  he  would 
count  his  sheep  as  they  entered  the  sheepfold  —  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  so  on  until  all  of  the  100  sheep 
had  gone  inside. 

One  night  something  dreadful  happened.  When 
he  got  to  "ninety  and  nine,"  that  w^as  all  the  sheep 
and  lambs  there  were.  There  just  were  not  any  more. 
He  needed  one  more  lamb  to  make  100.  Wherever 
could  that  other  little  lamb  be,  he  wondered.  [End 
of  Scene  IV.] 

Instead  of  just  thinking  that  the  lamb  should  have 
stayed  with  the  other  sheep  and  not  wandered  off,  this 
good  shepherd  went  back  to  where  he  and  his  sheep 
had  been  all  day.  He  looked  between  the  rocks  to 
see  if  it  were  hiding  there.  He  climbed  the  mountains, 
always  looking  to  see  if  it  might  have  fallen  and  be- 
come hurt  or  if  some  wild  animal  might  have  killed 
it  and  left  it  lying  there.  He  even  looked  behind  the 
bushes  and  the  thickets  to  see  if  it  might  have  become 
caught.  After  a  long  search  in  the  lonely  night  hours, 
this  good  shepherd  found  the  little  lamb.  Lovingly 
he  picked  it  up  and  hurried  to  the  sheepfold.  [End  of 
Scene  V.] 

As  he  came  close,  he  called  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors  so  that  they,  too,  would  know  that  he  had 
found  his  little  lamb  and  be  glad  with  him.  He  said 
to  them,  "Rejoice  with  me;  for  I  have  found  my  sheep 
which  was  lost."  (Luke  15:6.)  And  they  did  rejoice 
and  were  glad  for  they  knew  how  dearly  the  good 
shepherd  loved  this  little  lamb.  They  were  truly  very, 
very  happy  that  he  had  found  it  and  that  it  was  now 
safe  and  well.  [End  of  Scene  VI.] 

References: 

John  10:1-18,25-29. 
Luke  15:4-7. 
Matthew  18:11-14. 


This  Sfory  May  Be  Used  with  the  Following  Lessons: 

Course  No.     1  —  Lessons  25,  35. 
Course  No,     2  —  Lesson  45,  Unit  7. 
Course  No.     4  —  Lesson  5,  Unit  7. 
Course  No.  10  —  Lessons  29,  32. 
Course  No.  16  -  Chapter  23. 


How  To  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story 

Characters  and   Props  Needed  for  this  Presentation  Are: 

1.  Several  flocks  of  sheep. 

2.  Several  shepherds.    Have  them  carry  the  tvs^o  rods  such 
as  shepherds  use. 

3.  A  sheepfold  showing  the  door  by  which  the  sheep  enter. 

4.  Several  individual  sheep  and  lambs. 

5.  A  sheep  dog. 

6.  A  lion. 

7.  A  bear. 

8.  A  snake. 

9.  A  shepherd  with  a  little  lamb  in  his  anns. 
10.  Friends  and  neighbors  who  rejoice  with  him. 

Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:    Blue  sky.    Green  grassy  hills  with  a  few  shrubs 

and  thickets  shown  on  it.    Time  is  daytime. 
Action:     Two   small  herds   of   sheep   with  their   shepherds 

are  shown  on  the  flannelboard. 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:  Time,  evening.  Sky  is  gray,  indicating  approach- 
ing night.  Green  grass.  A  sheepfold  on  one  side  of 
board. 

Action:  Flocks  of  sheep  are  shown  approaching  and  going 
into  the  sheepfold.  One  shepherd  stays  to  guard  the 
door  of  the  sheepfold.  All  others  return  home.  Wild 
animals  such  as  the  lion  and  the  bear  are  seen  in  the 
distance,  lurking  in  the  shadows.  A  snake  hides  in 
the  thicket. 

Scene  III: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  II,  only  that  the  sky  is  now  a  blue, 
daytime  sky. 

Action:  Wild  animals  are  removed  from  the  board  in  this 
scene.  Shepherds  come  and  call  their  sheep.  Each 
flock  follows  its  own  shepherd.  Sheep  dog  follows  the 
Hock.  Different  herds  go  to  the  hills  to  graze.  Remove 
sheepfold  to  indicate  the  change  to  grazing  lands. 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  II,  with  night  sky  and  the  sheep- 
fold shown. 

Action:  Shepherd  is  shown  counting  his  sheep  as  they 
enter  the  gate  by  passing  under  his  rod.  He  finds 
one  missing.  Leaves  the  "ninety  and  nine"  sheep  in 
the  sheepfold  with  another  shepherd  left  to  guard.  He 
leaves  to  search  for  his  lost  lamb. 

Scene  V: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  II  with  sheepfold  removed  and 
shrubs,  boulders  and  thickets  placed  at  various  places 
on  the  hills. 

Action:  Shepherd  with  his  rods  walks  and  walks  over  the 
same  grounds  where  he  had  been  during  the  day.  He 
looks  behind  the  boulders  and  shrubs;  also  parts  the 
thickets  to  find  his  little  lamb.  He  finds  it.  Picks  it 
up  and  carries  it  in  his  arms. 


Pictures  that  May  Be  Used  with  this  Story: 

Standard  Publishing  Co.  Picture  No.  179  -  "The  Lost 
Sheep." 

Standard  Publishing  Co.  Picture  No.  231  -  "The  Good 
Shepherd." 


Scene  VI: 

Scenery:     Same  as  Scene  II. 

Action:  As  shepherd  walks  toward  the  sheepfold  with  the 
little  lamb,  he  is  joined  by  his  friends  and  fellow 
shepherds  who  rejoice  with  him. 


CHALKBOARD  CHALLENGE 
( Concluded  from  page  303. ) 

of  display  to  their  chalkboard  pre- 
sentations. 

In  1842,  Horace  Mann  wrote  to 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  his  Fifth  Annual  Report: 
"This  cheap,  simple,  and  most  ejBFec- 
tive  piece  of  apparatus,  the  black- 
board, which  a  few  years  ago  was 
not  known  in  our  schools,  is  now 


deemed  invaluable  and  indispens- 
able by  all  the  best  teachers  in  the 
State."  The  importance  and  poten- 
tial value  of  this  "piece  of  apparatus" 
have  increased  throughout  the  years. 
Today  it  meets  the  challenge  as  an 
effective  visual  aid,  and  it  has  be- 
come an  indispensable  aid  to  good 
teaching. 


Suggested  Article  References: 

From  previous,  recent  Instructors,  the  following 
articles  will  give  additional  information:  "It  is 
Easy  to  Have  Good  Blackboards"  by  Carl  J. 
Christensen,  July,  1953;  "How  Is  Your  Storytell- 
ing?" by  Ivan  J.  Barrett,  October,  1953;  "Do 
More  Than  Entertain"  by  Claribel  W.  Aldous, 
January,  1954;  "Make  Your  Blackboard  a  Vital 
Aid"  by  William  E.  Berrett,  May,  1954;  "They 
Help  More  Students  Than  They  Know"  by 
Wendell  J.  Ashton,  September,  1954;  "  'Black- 
boards' in  Sixty  Different  Colors,"  April,  1954; 
"Four  Teaching  Boards  in  One"  by  Virgil  B. 
Smith,  May,  1955;  "Learn  To  Talk  with  Chalk" 
by  Basil  C.  Hansen,  November,  1955;  "Combin- 
ation Board"  by  Goff  Dowding,  December,  1955; 
"Let  Your  Chalk  Talk,  Too"  by  Loma  Tayler, 
April,  1956;  "Keep  Them  Compact"  by  Jack  M. 
Reed,  June,   1956. 
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A  lamh  that  was  found. 


A  sheep  dog  watches,  too.  A  snake  threatens  the  sheep. 

FLANNELBOARD  FIGURES  FOR  ''THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD" 


A  lost  lamh. 


Books  and  Other  Teaching  Helps 
By  Minnie  E.  Anderson 


You  are  wise  when  you  seek  understanding  of  students'  inner  feelings  in  order  to  better  teacher  them. 


Remember  Those 


^Human  Relations  in  Teaching'^ 


FOR   TEACHERS 


It  Outlines 
New  and 
Successful 
Teaching 

Techniques 


^Human  Relations  in  Teaching  by 
Howard  Lane  and  Mary  Beau- 
champ;  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  publish- 
ers; price  $4.95. 

"At  birth  humans  are  little  more 
than  alimentary  canals  with  sound 
effect;  basic  qualities  are  learned," 
say  the  authors  of  this  valuable 
teaching-aid  book.  On  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University,  the  writers  are  in  a  posi- 


tion to  watch,  study,  and  examine 
learning  processes.  Their  purpose 
is  to  inform  and  enlighten  those  who 
have  any  part  in  the  training  of 
children  in  new  and  successful  tech- 
niques of  teaching. 

The  level  of  teaching  excellence 
has  not  progressed  with  our  knowl- 
edge of  child  growth  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  wise  teacher  who 
seeks  to  understand  the  inner  feel- 
ings of  a  child  and  carefully  plans 
experiences  to  modify  and  strength- 
en behavior  patterns,  as  necessary, 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  human  be- 
havior. 

Man  is  different  from  animals  in 
two  important  respects:  "He  was 
designed  to  think,  as  a  fish  is  to 
swim,  a  bird  to  fly,  or  a  kangaroo 


to  jump."  He  has  spiritual  needs 
beyond  that  of  the  lower  forms  of 
life  around  him,  which,  if  left  un- 
satisfied, warps  his  personality. 

The  "how"  of  teaching  is  equally 
important  with  the  "what"  of  teach- 
ing. Whatever  material  is  presented 
to  the  child  must  be  done  in  a  way 
to  stimulate  further  thought  and 
study. 

Opposite  is  a  chart  showing  three 
stages  of  growth  of  exaggerated 
types  and  the  kind  of  behavior  that 
is  characteristic  in  each  period  of 
their  growth.  The  role  of  the  teach- 
er is  to  sense  a  trend  toward  un- 
wholesome development  and  im- 
mediately plan  ways  to  bring  an 
"about  -  face"  toward  wholesome, 
happy  attitujies  and  growth. 
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BEHAVIOR    SCALE* 


Characteristic 
Behavior  4—8 

Characteristic 
Behavior  8-12 

Characteristic  Behavior 
Adolescent  and  Adult 

Undeveloped 
Personality 

Shy. 

Strong  desire  for  attention. 

Negative  in  attitude. 

Unresponsive. 

Often  disturbs  class. 

Self-conscious. 

Poor  posture. 

Refuses  to  participate. 

Aloof. 

Afraid. 

Easily  hurt. 
Unsure  of  himself. 

Tattletale 

Cries  easily. 

Demands  extra  attention. 

Avoids  responsibility. 

Mischief-maker. 

Enjoys  others  discomfort. 

Difficult  to  make  decision. 

Always  carrying 
tales  to  teacher. 

Unstable. . 

Easily  discouraged. 

Blames  others 
for  what  happens. 

Seeks  reward. 

Craves  affection. 

Bully 

-  Strong-willed. 

Wants  to  be  the  leader. 

Quarrelsome. 

Wants  own  way. 

Flaunts  authority. 

Disregards  law. 

Inconsiderate  of  others. 

Uses  unacceptable  language. 

Self-centered. 

Pushes  —  teases. 

Destructive. 

Unhappy  marital  relations. 

Throws  tantrums. 

Trys  out  words  and  actions 
of  older  boys  and  men. 

Teacher's  Pet 

Seeks  adult  approval. 

Runs  errands  for  teacher. 

Easily  upset  by  change. 

--, 

Stands  around  to  listen, 
while  adults  talk. 

Does  exactly  as  told. 

Sensitive. 

Plays  in  precise 
organized  way. 

Enjoys  hobbies. 

Wants  the  approval 
of  those  around. 

Enjoys  solitary  play 
or  with  one  person. 

Shows  teacher  great 
deal  of  attention. 

Perfectionist. 

- 

Views  with  doubt 
untried  idea3. 

** Adapted  from  chart  in  Human  Relations  in  Teaching. 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS-4  TO  8 

^Nature   Games  and  Activities  by 
Sylvia  Cassell;  Harper  and  Brothers, 

Publishers;  price  $2.50. 

As  the  name  implies,  this  delight- 
ful book  for  little  people  teaches 
facts  about  nature  in  a  most  amusing 
way.  Clever  games,  hobbies,  and 
activities  reveal  the  many  interesting 
habits  of  birds,  fish,  plants,  stars,  etc. 

Cub  Scout  leaders,  Primary  and 
Junior  Sunday  School  teachers,  and 
family  members  who  plan  the  home 


evenings  will  appreciate  this  enter- 
taining and  informative  book. 

«     #     # 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS-8  TO  12 

^East  of  Astoria  by  Merritt  Parme- 
lee  Allen;  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.;  price  $3. 

A  pleasant  way  for  children  to 
learn  and  absorb  history  is  through 
the  medium  of  a  well-written  story 
based  on  historical  facts.  This  worth- 
while story  covers  the  wide  aspects 
of  rivalry  between  Britain  and  young 


America  for  the  Northwest.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  expedition  backed  by 
John  Jacob  Astor  that  founded  As- 
toria, Ore.,  as  a  fur-trading  post  on 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "It  is  a 
fur- trading  expedition,  but  it  can 
mean  much  more.  I  believe  the 
destiny  of  nations  will  be  decided 
by  what  is  accomplished  in  the  next 
few  years.  I  hope  to  see  our  flag 
flying  there.  I  hope  to  see  this  con- 
tinent from  one  ocean  to  the  other, 
a  free  America." 
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Barbara  Deakins,   Sunday  School  teacher  of  Thirty-first   Ward, 
takes  her  students  on  a  trip  using  a  National  Geographic  Map, 


MAPS!    No  ward  library  should  be  without  them 
—  and  lots  of  them! 

To  begin  with,  why  not  stock  a  useable  supply  of 
"free"  maps?  Consider  such  sources  as  gasoline  com- 
panies, state  publicity  departments,  large  firms  (such 
as  railroads,  airlines  and  bus  companies).  From  these 
places,  the  ward  library  can  at  least  start  a  map  col- 
lection. 

Most  of  those  maps  will  be  folded  and  may  be 
kept  in  that  form  for  easy  storage.  But  folding  and 
unfolding  a  map  soon  causes  wear  and  tear.  If  ade- 
quate storage  space  is  available,  a  better  plan  is  to 
mount  the  maps.  Ways  of  mounting  maps  will  be 
explained  in  an  early  issue  of  The  Instructor. 

Inexpensive  maps  may  be  purchased  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  Among  the  most  useful  are  topo- 
graphic maps  scaled  to  cover  an  area  of  approximately 
8  or  32  square  miles.  These  maps  are  in  four  colors 
showing  such  terrain  features  as  mountains,  valleys,' 
canyons,  rivers,  streams,  ground  cover,  trails,  roads 
and  works  of  man.  These  are  most  useful  to  students 
of  Church  history  and  genealogy  as  well  as  leaders 
taking  students  to  areas  off  beaten  paths.  Each  map 
costs  from  20  to  35  cents.  Sent  free  upon  request, 
will  be  pamphlet  No.  368,  "Features  Shown  on  Topo- 
graphic Maps";  "Topographic  Map  Symbol  Sheet"; 
and  indexes  to  maps  in  each  state  or  territory.^ 

A  desirable  addition  to  any  library  would  be  a 
plastic-covered  map  or  two.  A  teacher  may  write  on 
these  with  wax  or  china-marking  pencils  and  the 
writing  may  be  erased  so  the  map  is  "brand  new"  for 
the  next  teacher  to  write  on.  What  a  visual  aid  for  a 
Church  history  class  to  watch  the  teacher  trace  the 
route  of  the  pioneers'  trek  across  the  plains  to  Salt 
Lake  City  as  she  tells  about  it!    Or,  on  a  world  map, 


Library  and  Visual  Aids 


Take  Them  There 


by  Map 


By  Jack  M.  Reed 


^Maps  for  areas  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  should  be  ordered  from 
the  Geological  Survey,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Maps  west  of  the  river  are 
ordered  from  Geological  Survey,  Federal  Center,  Denver,  Colo.  In  the  Salt 
Lake  City  area,  one  may  purchase  maps  over  the  counter  at  the  Federal 
Building. 


to  show  the  far-flung  locations  of  temples  as  the  teacher 
gives  a  lesson  on  temples. 

There  are  new  types  of  maps  to  consider.  There 
now  are  "3-D"  maps.  Although  these  are  the  usual 
flat  maps,  printing  gives  a  three-dimensional  effect. 
In  producing  such  a  map  of  the  United  States,  Rand 
McNally  &  Co.  used  colors  to  depict  various  altitudes. 
It  is  called  a  "merged-relief"  map. 

By  the  way,  Rand  McNally  is  observing  its  centen- 
nial this  year.  The  company  therefor  is  publishing 
several  new  world  and  continental  maps,  including  a 
United  States  map  with  more  than  8,000  place  names 
of  political,  economic  or  historical  significance.  This 
new  map  is  52  x  34%  inches  and  costs  $3,  or  may  be 
obtained  with  plastic  coating  for  $4.95.  Other  wall- 
size  maps  of  Canada,  U.  S.  and  the  world  are  avail- 
able for  $1.2 

Another  map  idea  is  the  outline  map.  It  may  be 
drawn  on  a  blackboard.  Use  white  poster  paint  or 
chalk  soaked  in  a  supersaturated  sugar  solution  on  a 
blackboard  to  show  only  the  outline  of  Palestine,  for 
example.  In  using  this,  a  teacher  can  fill  in  with  chalk 
whatever  is  needed:  travels  of  Christ,  Old  Testament 
places,  modern  cities  or  the  country's  geography.  The 
chalked-in  highlights  may  be  readily  erased  after  the 
lesson  presentation,  and  the  outline  map  then  is  ready 
for  another  teacher  on  another  occasion.^ 

Have  the  students  make  maps,  too.  We  learn  better 
by  doing.  Nearly  all  maps  needed  in  Gospel  teaching 
may  be  made  by  the  students.  Keep  them  simple.  The 
less  complicated  the  map,  the  more  clear  the  lesson 
pertaining  to  it.  To  help  students  in  their  map  making, 
a  simple  outline  of  the  area  or  country  can  be  cut  in 
a  mimeograph  or  duplicator  stencil.  The  librarian  can 
then  reproduce  as  many  as  are  needed. 

But  when  you  have  maps  in  the  ward  library,  let  it 
be  known.  The  teachers  will  use  the  maps  (and  other 
library  materials)  if  they  are  aware  of  them.  Try  the 
idea  reported  in  "Notes  from  the  Field"  in  a  recent 
Instructor:  Each  Sunday  display  a  map  or  a  visual 
aid  from  the  ward  library  during  prayer  meeting  so 
the  teachers  actually  see  what  is  available  to  them. 

-These  U.  S.  and  world  maps  may  be  purchased  from  most  book  and 
school  supply  stores,  including  the  Deseret  Book  Company,  44  East  South 
Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Rand  McNally  and  Company's  address  is 
P.  O.  Box  7600,  Chicago  80,  111. 

8See  Ward  Faculty  Lesson  for  December,  "Chalkboard  Challenge," 
by  Dr.  Marion  G.  Merkley,  page  301. 

FOR   each   item   published    in   the   Library    and    Visual   Aids    department. 
The   Instructor   will    pay   one   dollar   upon    publication.     Mail    ideas    to 
the  Editor,  The  Instructor,  50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City   16, 
Utah. 
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0       HERE  iS  YOUR 

ClTriotmao 

^WORSHIP  SERVICE 


^^I'^ifCri-,'::?^ 


Suggested  Worship  Service,  Dec.  23,  1936 


mk  the  Shepherds  ttatehed 


Iheir  flocks 


FOR  THE   SENIOR   SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


Opening  Kxercises: 

Devotional  Prelude:    (Sacred  Christmas  Music). 

Announcements   and   Christmas    Greetings. 

Opening  Hymn : 

"Far,    Far    Away    on    Judea's    Plains,"    Hymns    — 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  33.^ 

Invocation. 

Sacrament  Hymn. 

Sacrament  Service. 

Program: 

Song  Service: 

"O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,"  Hymns,  No  165; 
"It  Came  upon  the  Midnight  Clear,"  Hymns,  No. 

82. 


^Let  time  available  control  number  of  carols  used  in  the  song  service. 


Scripture  Reading:    -Luke  2:8-17. 

Song  Service: 

\"While  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks  by 
'Night,"  Hymns,  No.  222,  verses  1  and  2. 
Scripture  Reading:     Matthew  2:1-12. 

Song  Service: 

"Joy  to  the  World,"  Hymns,  No.  89,  verses  1  and  2; 
"Silent  Night,"  Hymns,  No.  160. 

Separation  for  Classes: 

If  longer  program  is  desired,  write  to  the  editorial 
office,  and  copies  will  be  mailed  to  you  upon 
request. 


FOR  THE  JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


Opening  Exercises: 

Devotional  Prelude:    (Sacred  Christmas  Music). 

Opening  Hymn:     "Away  in  a  Manger,"  The  Children 
Sing,  No.  152. 

Invocation:     By   a   teacher,  offering  thanksgiving  for 
the  gift  of  Jesus  to  the  world. 

Sacrament  Service. 
Program: 

Song  Service: 

"Christmas  Cradle  Song,"  The  Children  Sins,  No. 
153; 

"The  Holy  Child,"  The  Children  Sing,  No.  158; 

"The  First  Christmas,"  The  Children  Sing,  No.  159. 

Story  Presentation:     Here  are  two  suggestions  for  a 
story  presentation.    Choose  one: 

1.  A  teacher  may  read  from  Luke  2:8-17  the  beau- 
tiful story  of  the  birth  of  our  Savior  while 
another  teacher,  or  children  trained  to  do  so, 
place  the  characters  on  the  flannelboard. 

2.  "Christmas  Came  First  to  Palestine"  is  a  story 
told  in  the  December  1955,  Instructor,  pages 
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369-370,  and  has  suggestions  for  making  char- 
acters to  be  placed  on  the  flannelboard.  A 
teacher  may  tell  this  story  and  place  the  char- 
acters (enlarged  so  that  all  may  see)  on  the 
flannelboard. 

Choral  Reading     ( Entire  Sunday  School ) : 

"Greater  than  all  the  Christmas  gifts   any   of  us 
could  know 

Is  the  gift  of  Jesus  to  the  world  so  many  years  ago." 

Hymn:     "Silent    Night,"    Hymns  -  Church    of    Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  160. 

Note: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Christmas  Program  be 
a  feast  of  the  adoration  of  the  Christ  Child  and  that 
the  Santa  Glaus  and  materialistic  festjveness  of  Christ- 
mas be  omitted. 

—Committee : 

A.  Hamer  Reiser,  Chairman 
Leland  H.  Monson, 
Inez  Witbeck, 
Lucy  G.  Sperry. 
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<.<. 


O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem'^ 


By  Alexander  Schreiner 


December,  1956:  "O  Little  Town 
of  Bethlehem,"  Hymns— Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
No.  165. 

THE  words  for  this  hymn  were 
written  by  Phillips  Brooks,  the 
famous  Boston  preacher,  and 
the  melody  by  Lewis  H.  Redner, 
organist  and  Sunday  School  super- 
intendent in  Philadelphia.  Redner 
had  promised  his  pupils  a  new  song 
in  time  for  Christmas  Sunday.  By 
Saturday  evening,  he  had  failed  to 
compose  a  melody  that  pleased  him. 
During  the  night,  he  awoke  sudden- 
ly when  a  melody  was  running' 
through  his  mind.  He  quickly  jotted 
down  the  notes  and  then  went  back 
to  sleep.  The  next  morning  he 
taught  the  new  hymn  to  the  de- 
lighted children. 


FOR  CHORISTERS:  Direct  this 
music  in  a  moderate  tempo  and  lead 
your  people  in  a  gentle  manner. 
No  accents  or  vigorous  energy  are 
called  for  anywhere.  Keep  the  tem- 
po steady  throughout  the  first  three 
lines,  then  relax  just  a  little  bit 
from  the  middle  of  the  bottom  line 
to  the  end.  Notice  that  the  melody 
jumps  down  a  sixth  then  up  an 
octave  and  back  down  again,  simi- 
lar to  driving  an  automobile  around 
left  curves  followed  by  sudden  right 
corners.  So  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  want  to  slow  down  just  a 
bit  in  order  to  make  our  passengers 
comfortable.  As  a  good  driver  does, 
so  go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

Your  other  main  duty  is  to  begin 
your  leading  in  an  elegant  manner. 
Remember  what  we  described  re- 
cently   to    you    as   regards   a   hymn 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gems 

For  the  Month  of  December 


Adagio 
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SACRAMENT    GEMS 
For  Senior  Sunday  School 


lESUS  said:  "He  that  hath  my 
^  commandments,  and  keepeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me:  and 
he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved 
of  my  Father,  .  .  ."* 
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For  Junior  Sunday  School 

T   come   to  Thee   all   penitent; 

I  feel  Thy  love  for  me. 
Dear  Savior,  in  the  Sacrament 

I  do  remember  Thee. 
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beginning  with  an  upbeat?  You  will 
need  to  give  the  preparatory  beat 
(during  which  people  will  try  to 
align  their  breathing  into  a  simul- 
taneous inhale)  with  an  outward 
motion  with  both  arms,  and  then 
you  bring  your  right  baton  arm  into 
an  upward  swing  to  indicate  the 
first  note  to  be  sung.  Can  you  do  it 
automatically,  without  special 
thought?  If  not,  practice  it  until 
you  can.  You  know:  "Better  learn 
late,  than  never." 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  As  we  look 
at  the  first  measure  ( are  you  looking 
at  it  now?),  do  you  see  a  real  prob- 
lem? Here  it  is:  While  this  hymn 
should  be  performed  in  a  smooth 
legato  style,  we  run  into  many  re- 
peated notes  and  chords,  especially 
right  at  the  beginning.  How  can 
you  possibly  play  them  so  the  result 
will  give  a  legato  feeling?  Let  me 
recommend  that  you  repeat  all  the 
notes  just  as  they  are  written,  but 
that  you  play  smoothly  everything 
else.  That  will  call  for  a  bit  of 
special  attention  on  your  part.  But 
a  superb  result  requires  just  that. 

Again  and  again,  can  you  see  the 
chorister  easily  in  a  direct  line  of 
sight?  You  are  the  most  important 
person  to  follow  the  baton,  and  it 
is  only  fair  that  it  should  be  easily 
seen  by  you. 

Some  one  has  written  us  as  fol- 
lows: "It  seems  to  me  that  too 
many  of  our  practice  hymns  are  for 
adults  when  Sunday  School  is  more 
for  the  children."  In  answer  to  that 
may  we  venture  the  opinion  that 
children  above  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  age  have  acquired  quite  a 
bit  of  learning  and  even  culture. 
They  feel  complimented  in  being 
asked  to  sing  from  the  hymnbook. 
Let  us  not  underrate  them  in  any 
way.  Remember  at  age  12  they 
enter  Junior  High  School,  and  they 
do  not  consider  themselves  as  chil- 
dren any  more.  At  the  age  of  8 
they  are  honored  by  baptism  into 
responsible  Church  membership. 
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What  the  Sunday  School 
Has  Done  For  Me 


By  Colonel  W.  LaGrand  Nielsen 


AT  one  time  I  was  asked  by  an 
interested  Army  friend  if  I  had 
been  specially  trained  for  the  posi- 
tion I  was  holding  as  branch  presi- 
dent. I  explained  that  all  Latter-day 
Saints  have  the  opportunity  for 
special  training  in  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  time  as  young 
children  they  first  attend  Sunday 
School  and  other  Church  auxiliaries 
until  they  are  eligible  and  prepared 
to  be  called  and  set  apart  for  service 
by  those  holding  proper  authority. 

On  another  occasion  a  neighbor 
colonel  asked  me  to  write  a  prayer 
for  him  to  give  at  his  unit  Thanks- 
giving Day  dinner.  What  exception- 
al training  our  LDS  Sunday  Schools 
give  their  members! 

The  Army  provides  tremendous 
opportunity  for  service  and  develop- 
ment for  our  LDS  servicemen.  One 
commanding  officer  informed  me 
that  he  has  two  Latter-day  Saint 
enlisted  men  who  are  mainstays  of 
the  unit,  performing  officer  tasks. 
I  know  two  other  LDS  men  who 
were  cited  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral for  superior  service  as  post 
scoutmasters.  All  of  our  Latter-day 
Saint  servicemen  who  are  active  in 
Sunday  School  and  other  Church 
activities  are  making  outstanding' 
records  for  themselves  and  gaining 
respect  for  our  Church  and  country 
wherever  they  go. 

The  pattern  of  living  which  I  have 


learned  in  Sunday  School  is  one 
which  I  would  not  trade  for  any 
"worldly"  patterns  I  have  observed 
in  years  of  army  travel.  Attending 
Sunday  School  regularly  has  always 
assisted  me  in  keeping  the  Sabbath 
Day  holy,  in  understanding  and 
keeping  other  commandments  of 
God,  and  in  maintaining  a  high 
sense  of  moral  values.  It  has  also 
been  an  outlet  for  the  talents-  of 
my  family  and  an  active  means  for 
their  development. 

The  importance  of  the  Sunday 
School  habit  was  made  especially 
impressive  to  me  in  our  little  Home 
Sunday  School  in  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.,  where  our  5-year-old  regular- 
ly gave  the  sacrament  gem,  our  9- 
year-old  played  the  piano  for  the 
singing,  and  all  had  chances  often 
to  give  2/2-minute  talks  and  lessons. 
Members  who  had  never  done  so 
before,  expressed  their  testimonies, 
and  even  nonmembers  voiced  grati- 
tude for  blessings  and  for  the  good- 
ness they  learned  in  the  Gospel 
teachings  at  Sunday  School. 

The  greatest  possession  a  person 
can  have  in  this  life  is  a  firm  testi- 
mony of  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  One  of  the  surest 
ways  to  obtain  this  is  by  regular 
attendance  in  our  Latter-day  Saint 
Sunday  Schools  and  by  active  apph- 
cation  of  the  Gospel  teachings. 


COLONEL  W.  LaGRAND  NIELSEN 

The  greatest  possession  is  a  firm  testimony. 


THE  AUTHOR 

r^ENTAL  surgeon  for  Headquar- 
■L'  ters  Area  Command,  Europe, 
Colonel  W.  LaGrand  Nielsen's  juris- 
diction includes  10  clinics,  57  den- 
tal officers  and  about  150  enlisted 
personnel  and  civilians,  with  head- 
quarters in  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

He  was  born  in  Hyrum,  Utah, 
Oct.  3,  1907.  After  predental  courses 
at  Utah  State  Agricultural  College 
Logan,  Utah,  and  North  Pacific 
Dental  College,  Portland,  Ore.,  he 
was  graduated  in  1932  from  North- 
western University  Dental  School, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  began  his  practice 
m  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Since  receiving  a  Regular  Army 
commission  in  the  Dental  Corps  in 
June,  1938,  Colonel  Nielsen  has 
w/orked  with  youth  in  many  capa- 
cities. He  was  chairman  of  all  post 
youth  activities  at  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco;  Boy  Scout  chairman 
and  institutional  representative  at 
Ft.  Riley,  Kan.,  and  has  been  in 
scouting  and  on  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  American  Youth  Assn. 
while  stationed  in   Germany. 

Colonel  Nielsen  has  held  numer- 
ous Church  positions.  He  has  been 
in  ward  and*  stake  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Assn.  super- 
intendencies;  Sunday  School  super- 
intendent of  the  Canal  Zone  LDS 
Branch  and  branch  president  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Junction  City,  Kan. 

Recently  Colonel  Nielsen  was  se- 
lected as  a  delegate  to  the  NATO 
(North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion) Protestant  Moral  Leadership 
Conference   in   the   Netherlands. 


CHILD  AT    SUNDAY    SCHOOL 
J^OW  fortunate,  fair  child  of  eight  How  blessed  to  hear  the  steeple  bell 

To  be  safe  here  within  the  gate  Duck  its  bronze  head  in  the  sky's  blue  well; 

That  opens  with  the  gentlest  touch,  To  find  the  chapel  here  a  haven 

Yet  closes  on  so  much,  so  much;  With  faith  and  beauty  richly  graven; 

A  place  of  wonder,  and  of  truth 

Made  consummate  by  your  trust,  your  youth. 

—Christie  Lund  Coles. 
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Suggested  Program  for  Fast  Sunday  Evening— Dec,  2,  1936 


66 


Sweet  Is  the  Work, . .  •'' 


npHEME:    "What  It  Means  To  Teach!" 

Preludial  Music  from  Organ  Voluntaries  by  Alexander 
Schreiner. 

Opening  Hymn  by  the  Congregation:  "Thanks  for 
the  Sabbath  School,"  Hymns  —  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  177. 

Invocation  by  a  Member  of  the  Ward  Sunday  School 
Faculty  or  a  Member  of  the  Ward  Superinten- 
dency. 

Mixed  or  Male  Quartet:  "Sweet  Is  the  Work,  My  God, 
My  King,"  Hymns,  page  168  or  307. 

"Our  LDS  Philosophy  of  Education"  —  a  short  presen- 
tation could  be  made  by  a  narrator  with  a  good, 
resonant  speaking  voice,  using  quotations  from 
the  Standard  Works  on  the  need  for  learning. 
(See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:78,  79,  118;  and' 
90:15). 

"History,  and  Growth  of  the  LDS  Sunday  School 
Movement"  —  a  five-to-seven-minute  talk  given 
by  a  member  of  the  ward  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendency.  (See  The  Sunday  School  Handbook, 
pages  83-87,  and  accompanying  chart  of  LDS  Sun- 
day School  growth  which  may  be  made  sufficiently 
large  to  be  clearly  seen  by  the  audience.  Note, 
also,  Superintendent  Hill's  article  in  the  June,  1956, 
Instructor,  page  187. ) 

"Things  I  Like  Most  about  My  Sunday  School  Teach- 
ers" —  three  short  talks  of  two-to-three  minutes  in 
duration  given  by  a  member  from  each  of  courses 
No.  12,  14,  and  16. 

Duet  with  congregation  joining  in  on  chorus:  "Dear 
to  the  Heart  of  the  Shepherd,"  Hymns,  No.  26. 

"How  the  Sunday  School  Has  Influenced  My  Life"  — 
two  short  talks  or  testimonies  by  outstanding 
teachers. 


"What  It  Means  To  Teach"  —  a  prepared  presentation 
by  the  narrator,  summarizing  the  key  points  of 
the  meeting  and  stressing  the  need  for  effective 
teaching  in  the  Church.  (See  The  Sunday  School 
Handbook,  Chapter  No.  1.) 

Closing  Hymn  by  the  Congregation:  "The  Spirit  of 
God  Like  a  Fire  Is  Burning,"  Hymns,  No.  213. 

Benediction  by  the  Member  of  the  Bishopric  respon- 
sible for  the  Sunday  School. 

—Committee: 

Clarence  Tyndall,  Chairman, 
Norman  R.  Gulbrandsen, 
Henry  L.  Isaksen, 
Lorna  Call  Alder. 


Schools 


Number  of 
Teachers 


Total 
EnroUment 

30 


1918 


20,330 


192,382 


1,430 


1955 


74,944  1,193,375 


3,974 


Chart  of  Sunday  School  Growth 


The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 


George  R.  Hill,  General  Superintendent; 
David  Lawrence  McKay,  First  Assistant  General  Stiperintendent;   Lynn  S.  Richards,   Second  Assistant  General   Superintendent; 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer;  Paul  B.  Tanner,  Assistant  General  Treasurer;  Richard  E.  Folland,  General  Secretary 


George  R.  Hill 
David  L.  McKay 
Lynn  S.  Richards 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Richai-d  E.  Folland 
Inez  Witbeck 
A.  Hanier  Reiser 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Marie  F.  Felt 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Asliton 
A.  William  Lund 


MEMBERS   OF  THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOARD 


Archibald  F.  Bennett 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
J.  Holman  Waters 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Lorna  C.  Alder 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Eva  May  Green 

Adam  S.  Bennion 


Melba  Glade 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
Henry  Eyring 
Carl  J.  Christensen 
Hazel  F.  Young 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth  Hooper 
Wilford  M.  Burton 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
James  L.  Barker 
Reed  H.  Bradford 
and  Hugh  B.  Brown,  Advisers  to 


Frank  S.  Wise 
David  A.  Shand 
Clair  W.  Johnson 
Delniar  H.  Dickson 
Clarence  Tyndall 
Norman  R.  Gulbrandsen 
Wallace  G.  Bennett 
Addie  J.  Gilmore 
Camille  W.  Halliday 
Margaret  Hopkinson 
Mima  Rasband 
Edith  M.  Nash 
Marion  G.  Merkley 
the  General  Board 


Minnie  E.  Anderson 
Henry  L.  Isaksen 
Alva  H.  Parry 
Bernard  S.  Walker 
Roy  den  G.  Derrick 
Harold  A.  Dent 
Wayne  G.  Brown 
Paul  B.  Tanner 
Horace  A.  Christiansen 
Catherine  Bowles 
Raymond  B.  Holbrook 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Jr. 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 
Fred  W.   Schw^endiman 
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Junior  Sunday  School 


The  Earth 
and  the 
Fullness 
Thereof 


When  the  family  stopped  the 
car  and  all  walked   under 
the  trees  in  the  leaves, 
Robert  and   his  family  could 
not  help   but  admire  the 
beauty  of  our  Father's 
many  creations  and   His  skill 


7¥S  Robert  and  his  parents  drove 
r\  through  a  canyon  full  of  beau- 
tiful flowers,  rocks  and  trees, 
there  were  "Oh's"  and  "Ah's"  and 
expressions  of  delight.  Conversation 
flowed  freely  about  God,  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  who  had  made  all  of 
these  beautiful  things.  As  they  drove 
along,  Mother  told  Robert  of  all  the 
things  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
had  made.  He  had  even  made  the 
whole  earth  and  everything  that  \vas 
on  it,  she  said.  The  Bible  tells  us 
about  it  in  this  way. 

When  God  created  or  made  this 
earth,  he  made  it  in  six  days.  On 
the  first  of  God's  days,  he  divided 
light  from  darkness  so  that  we  could 
have  both  days  and  nights  —  a  day- 
time for  both  work  and  play  and  a 
nighttime  when  we  can  sleep  and 
rest. 

On  the  second  day,  God  said,  "Let 
there  be  a   firmament    [of  sky]    in 


By  Marie  F.  Felt 

the  midst  of  the  waters,  .  .  .  "And 
God  called  the  firmament  Heaven. 
.  .  ."  {Genesis  1:6,  8.) 

The  third  day  must  have  been  a 
very  busy  one.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  God  separated  the  water  from 
the  land  and  called  the  land,  "Earth" 
and  the  water  "Sea."  On  this  very 
same  day,  which  was  one  of  God's 
days,  he  made  grasses,  trees  and 
plants  of  all  kinds  to  grow  upon  the 
earth  in  order  that  there  would  be 
food  for  us  when  we  came  here. 

On  God's  day  that  followed,  he 
made  the  big,  warm  sun.  This  was 
to  shine  during  our  day,  he  said. 
In  order  that  the  night  would  not 
be  too  dark,  God  made  a  moon 
for  us. 

On  the  fifth  day,  God  created  the 
big  whales  and  all  the  fish  and 
other  creatures  that  live  in  the  sea, 
the  rivers  and  wherever  water  is 
found.      He     also     created     "every 


winged  fowl,"  meaning  the  birds 
that  fly  in  the  air  —  the  ducks  and 
geese  —  and  all  other  birds  that  stay 
close  to  the  ground  —  pheasants,  etc. 

On  the  next  day  there  appeared 
cattle,  horses  and  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, creeping  things  such  as  bugs, 
worms  and  caterpillars,  too.     ' 

God  also  made  a  man  named 
Adam  and,  later,  his  lovely  wife, 
Eve,  to  live  upon  this  beautiful  earth 
that  he  had  created. 

When  it  was  all  finished,  God  was 
happy,  too.  The  Bible  tells  us  that, 
".  .  .  God  saw  every  thing  that  he 
had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very 
good."  {Genesis  1:31.) 

Even  now,  in  the  daytime,  we  see 
the  trees,  flowers,  birds,  pretty  rocks, 
squirrels,  cattle,  sheep,  pretty  leaves, 
a  bright  lovely  sun  and  perhaps  a 
beautiful  sunset.  At  night  there  is 
the  beauty  of  the  stars  and  the 
moon. 
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"The  Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  .  .  ."  (Psalm  24:1.) 

No  wonder  that  Robert  said,  as 
he  looked  at  the  stars  just  before 
going  to  bed: 

"When  the  little  stars  peep  out 

one  by  one, 
And  I  look  far  up  and  away, 
How  beautiful  to   be  able  to 

whisper  to  God, 
'I  have  made  someone  happy 

today.' " 

A  testimony  is  created  in  the  soul 
of  a  child  as  he  comes  to  recognize 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  through  His  handi- 
work. 

»     *     * 

Next  Month's  Article 

'M'EXT     month's     article     will    be 
"Some  Shall  Be  Teachers,"  writ- 
ten by  Eva  May  Green. 

*     #     ft 

Junior  Sunday  School 
Hymn  of  the  Month 
for  December,  1956 

A  Song  of  Thanks 

"Father,  We  Thank  Thee  for  the 
Night,"  The  Children  Sing,  No.  41. 
npEACHING  children  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  many  things  they 
enjoy  in  life  is  of  great  importance, 
especially  during  their  early,  forma- 
tive years.  It  is  well  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  "Father"  as  it  is  used 
in  this  song.  Why  should  we  be 
thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father  at 
this  season  of  the  year?  Be  sure  to 
stress  the  spiritual  side  of  Ghristmas. 

Our  song,  which  is  written  in  com- 
mon time  (4  beats  to  the  measure), 
is  simple  in  structure.  It  is  com- 
posed of  four  two-measure  phrases, 
the  first  and  third  phrases  being 
alike.  Melody  notes  (top  notes)  of 
the  third  measure,  second  count,  are 
different  to  the  first  measure  of  the 
song.  Accuracy  of  notes  during  an 
introduction  of  any  new  song  by 
choristers  and  organists  hastens  and 
keeps  the  interest  high  in  the  learn- 
ing. 

As  the  song  is  short,  the  whole- 
song  method  is  suggested,  A  com- 
bination of  the  interval  and  beat 
pattern  can  effectively  be  used  in 
its  teaching.  The  chorister  may  sing 
the  song  through  several  times.  Then 
the  children  may  be  asked  to  listen 
to  the  song  again  and  see  how  many 
words  they  hear  that  tell  of  things 
for  which  they  are  thankful— "night," 
"morning  light,"  "rest,"  "food,"  "lov- 
ing care."  Pictures  illustrating  these 
words    can    effectively   be    used    in 


presenting  the  song.  Gradually  as 
the  song  is  repeated,  important 
words  of  phrases  may  be  sung.  Fi- 
nally, all  words  of  combined  phrases 
will  be  sung  readily. 

Organists  should  use  a  legato 
touch  (well-connected  notes)  when 
playing  the  song.  The  melody  notes 
should  stand  out.  At  first  playing 
for  the  children,  the  melody  notes 
only  might  be  played.  There  is 
sheer  beauty  in  this  song  through 
its  simplicity. 

"Christmas  Night,"  No.  151  from 
The  Children  Sing  is  a  suggested 
Christmas  song  to  be  reviewed. 
Helpful  suggestions  written  by  Beth 
Hooper  may  be  found  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue,  page  317  of  the  1955 
Instructor.  —Florence  S.  Allen. 


* 


Question  from  the  Field 

Length  of  Junior  Period 

QWhat  is  the  prescribed  length 
"    of  the  Junior   Sunday  School 
class  period? 

A.  All  Sunday  School  classes 
should  have  at  least  a  45  minute 
class  period.  Where  the  Nursery 
class  leaves  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
worship  service  just  after  the  sac- 
rament, their  period  will  be  slightly 
longer.  This  is  a  sound  procedure, 
for  very  young  children  need  more 
of  their  time  in  Sunday  School  spent 
where  the  setting  fits  their  nature 
and  where  behavior  can  be  more 
informal  than  it  can  be  in  the  wor- 
ship service.  —Eva  May  Green. 


Idea  Exchange 

Inspirational  Presentations 

^^■/^NE  of  the  important  functions 
of  the  Sunday  School  is  to 
train  members  of  the  Church  for 
more  vocal  expression."  Last  fall  as 
I  visited  with  the  Junior  School  in 
one  of  the  Oakley  Wards  in  the 
Cassia  Stake  this  purpose  was  being 
furthered  in  a  very  successful  man- 
ner. 

A  boy  from  the  Primary  depart- 
ment had  the  inspirational  talk  for 
the  worship  service  on  this  particu- 
lar Sunday.  He  stood  at  the  pulpit 
facing  the  group  of  boys  and  girls 
and  introduced  the  story  of  "The 
Baby  Moses."  As  the  story  pro- 
gressed he  placed  a  small  flannel- 
board  on  the  pulpit,  holding  it 
steady  with  one  hand.  The  other 
hand  was  used  to  place  the  charac- 
ters and  scenery  on  the  flannelboard 
as  the  story  progressed. 

Before  the  child  had  begun  his 


story,  the  children  had  been  rather 
restless  and  inattentive.  As  he  be- 
gan his  presentation  every  member 
of  the  worship  service,  even  the 
youngest  child  was  intently  inter- 
ested in  what  he  was  doing  and 
saying. 

His  reward  was  found  in  the  inner 
satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done  and 
the  quiet,  but  sincere  approval  of 
his  teacher,  the  coordinator,  the 
members  of  the  priesthood,  his  par- 
ents, and  his  friends. 

—Mima  Rasband. 


Enrichment  Material 

Joseph  Finds  the  Water* 

7ERA  COLES  was  in  one  of  the 
Zion  camps  that  traveled  from 
Kirtland  to  Jackson  County,  Mis- 
souri, in  1834.  He  tells  how  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  given 
power  to  help  men  and  cattle  by 
finding  water  for  them: 

"One  hot  day  in  June,  after  an 
unusually  long,  hard  day's  travel 
over  a  rolling  prairie,  without  suffi- 
cient water  for  the  men  and  no 
water  for  the  teams,  they  made 
camp  on  the  prairie,  the  end  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
or  even  to  see. 

"After  tents  were  pitched,  the 
teams  were  turned  out  with  a  strong 
guard  to  watch  them.  Men  were 
quietly  complaining  of  the  location, 
the  lack  of  wood  and  not  enough 
water  to  cook  with.  Some  teams 
were  about  'give-out.' 

"The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  sat  in 
his  tent  door  watching  and  listening 
to  all  that  could  be  seen  or  heard. 
At  last  he  quietly  asked  for  a  spade. 

"There  was  no  noise,  no  bustle, 
no  show  of  greatness  or  power  about 
this  man  who  had  seen  the  Creator 
of  Heaven  and  earth.  As  the  spade 
was  handed  him,  he  measured  the 
extent  of  the  camp  with  his  eyes 
and  in  the  most  convenient  place 
for  all,  he  commenced  to  dig  in 
the  earth.  He  quietly  dug  a  well 
only  a  few  feet  deep  and  then  left  it. 
"Presently  the  water  began  to 
come  up  in  the  well,  it  kept  rising 
until  the  mules  and  horses  came  and 
drank  therefrom  as  the  water  was 
so  near  the  surface. 

"The  Prophet  sitting  in  the  door 
of  his  tent  witnessed  the  gratitude 
of  all,  even  the  animals  as  they 
quenched  their  thirst  in  this  God- 
given  supply."  —Edith  Nash. 

'^The  Juvenile  Instructor,  Vol.  37,  page  20. 
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MANY  of  our  most  skilled  teach- 
ers in  the  Church  have  real- 
ized the  value  of  great  litera- 
ture in  helping  to  enrich  lessons. 
A  quick  glance  at  President  David 
O.  McKay's  Gospel  Ideals  is  con- 
vincing proof  of  literature's  power 
in  Gospel  teaching. 

Using  poetry  and  prose  of  distinc- 
tion in  teaching  was  common  among 
our  Mormon  pioneers.  A  study  of 
two  pioneer  publications,  Woman's 
Exponent,  founded  in  1872,  and  the 
Contributor,  founded  in  1879,  reveals 
frequent  reference  to  Shakespeare. 
A  study  of  how  they  used  great  liter- 
ature to  make  lasting  impressions 
may  help  to  stimulate  us. 

Writing  about  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  God  in  permitting  adver- 
sity, Brigham  H.  Roberts  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  struggle  is 
necessary  in  the  development  of  the 
individual,  and  concluded  with  a 
quotation   from   the    English   Bard: 

"Sweet   are   the   uses    of   adversity, 

"1 

The  dignity  of  man  (his  potential 
power  to  become  a  god),  another 
popular  belief  in  the  Mormon  creed 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  132:20), 
was  made  more  impressive  by  a  quo- 
tation from  Hamlet.  After  docu- 
menting from  the  Bible  his  belief  in 

^Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It,  Act  II,  Scene  1, 
line   12. 


the  intrinsic  worth  of  man,  the  au- 
thor exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Ham- 
let: 

"What  a  piece  of  work  is  man! 
How  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite 
in  faculty!  in  form,  in  moving,  how 
express  and  admirable!  in  action 
how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension 
how  like  a  God!  the  beauty  of  the 
world!  the  paragon  of  animals!"^ 

From  Shakespeare's  Othello , 
Brother  Roberts  took  the  words  of 
the  archenemy,  I  a  go,  to  give  direc- 
tion to  his  attack  on  slander.  The 
slanderer,  he  wrote,  "robs  us  of  our 
good  name,  steals  that  which  is  of 
most  value  to  the  worthy  possessor 
and  most  worthless  to  the  thief,  for 

'Good  name  in  man  or  woman, 

dear  my  Lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their 

souls : 
Wh®  steals  my  purse  steals 

trash;  .  .  . 
But  he  that  filches  from  me 

my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not 

enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.'"^ 

Another  pioneer  writer  instructs 
her  readers  that  Portia  was  intro- 
duced into   Julius   Caesar   "to   take 

^Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  Act  II,  Scene  2,  line  323. 
^Shakespeare,    Othello,   Act   III,    Scene    3,   line 
155. 


their  minds  from  conspiracy,  dag- 
gers and  blood,  and  let  them  feel 
the  more  God-like  influence  of  chas- 
tity, love  and  constancy." 

Another  early  Mormon  writer 
thought  a  lady  should  be  as  "high- 
minded,  obedient,  honorable,  tender 
and  yielding,"  as  Portia  was.  Intel- 
lectual power,  indomitable  courage, 
refinement,  love  of  affection  and  fi- 
delity were  seen  as  praiseworthy 
qualities  in  Lady  Macbeth. 

In  the  Woman  s  Exponent  and  the 
Contributor,  between  1871  and  1900, 
there  were  40  quotations  and  allu- 
sions from  Hamlet,  22  from  Macbeth, 
15  from  Julius  Caesar,  11  from 
Othello,  and  nine  from  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well;  Anthony  and  Cleopatra;  King 
Henry  IV,  Part  2;  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream;  The  Tempest  and 
The  Winters  Tale  were  also  drawn 
upon  for  quotations  and  were  allud- 
ed to. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
Mormon  pioneers  read  and  loved 
their  Shakespeare.  They  used  him 
to  explain  and  to  make  emphatic 
Mormon  doctrines,  social  problems, 
and  moral  qualities. 


i5ii  c=Leland  ^y^. 
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Superintendents  and  Secretaries 


The  Sunday  School's  Challenge 


By  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 

SOME  three  years  ago  President  David  O.  McKay 
challenged  the  Sunday  Schools  to  increase  the 
regular  attendance  of  its  members  particularly 
through  the  teen  ages,  thereby  hopefully  reducing  the 
number  of  young  men  who  tailed  to  advance  in  the 
priesthood  —  some  8,000  of  them  annually  and  a 
large  number  of  similarly  inactive  young  women. 

A  new  roll  book  had  just  been  developed  by  means 
of  which  every  member  of  each  of  the  15  classes  was 
accounted  for,  either  as  an  active  or  as  a  potential 
member.  An  enhstment  and  follow-up  program  had 
been  instituted,  whereby  non-attenders  were  visited  by 
class  officers  or  close  friends  who  invited  them  to 
come  to  Sunday  School.  The  monthly  report  form 
which  had  superseded  the  quarterly  report  form  gave 
the  enrollment  and  the  attendance  cf  each  class  each 
Sunday.   It  reported  the  enlistment  carried  on  by  each 

class. 

When  President  McKay  was  shown  these  account- 
ing techniques,  he  made  the  above  challenge  which 
in  its  very  nature  was  a  prophecy.  At  the  1954  and 
1955  Sunday  School  conventions,  this  challenge  was 
accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  each  body  of  Sunday 
School  workers. 

The  annual  report  form  for  1955  called  for  the 
attendance  as  well  as  the  enrollment  of  each  of  the 
15  classes.  President  McKay  called  for  the  Sunday 
School  enrollment  and  attendance  figures  shown  by 
these  reports  that  he  might  report  them  at  the  April, 
1956,  General  Conference.  Only  about  one  half  of 
the  annual  reports  had  come  in  by  April  1,  and  he 
was  disappointed. 

On  July  1,  President  McKay  was  shown  the  sum- 
mary for  224  of  the  227  stakes  in  which  2,155  Sunday 
Schools  were  reported  and  from  36  of  the  44  missions 
in  which  1,811  mission  Sunday  Schools  were  reported. 
He  was  elated. 

The  average,  over-all  Church  attendance  for  1955 
was  38.72%,  a  steady  climb  from  28.2%  in  1945. 

For  1955,  the  annual  report  of  enrollment  and  at- 
tendance of  each  course  shows  the  following: 

Percentages  of  weekly  Sunday  School  attendance 
by  courses  for  1955  were:  Course  No.  1,  39.7%;  Course 
No.  la,  50.2%;  Course  No.  3,  53.4%;  Course  No.  5,  55.1%; 
Course  No.  7,  56.4%;  Course  No.  9,  59.1%;  Course  No. 
11,  58.6%;  Course  No.  13,  51.5%;  Course  No.  15,  38.4%; 
Course  No.  19,  29.0%;  Course  No.  21,  40.7%;  Course 
No.  24,  26.2%;  Course  No.  27,  18.9%;  Course  No.  29, 
39.0%;  Course  No.  23  (Teacher  Training),  61.8%.  Total 
attendance  percentages  and  figures  for  1955  were: 
pupils  in  stakes,  35.4%;  pupils  in  missions,  46.5%  teach- 
ers and  officers  in  stakes,  83.1%;  teachers  and  officers 
in  missions,  79.2%;  total  per  cent  attendance  in  stakes, 
37.3%;  total  per  cent  attendance  in  missions,  49.3%; 
total  enrollment  for  Church,  1,196,780;  average  weekly 
attendance  for  Church,  463,427;  average  attendance, 
pupils,  for  Church,  38.29%;  average  attendance,  teach- 
ers and  officers,  82.3%;  average  over-all  attendance  for 
Church,  38.72%. 


When  President  McKay  read  the  course  attendance 
statistics  his  face  was  beaming  until  he  came  to 
Courses  No.  13,  15  and  19.  He  asked  what  ages  of 
pupils  attended  these  classes.  When  told  that  they 
were  roughly  the  ages  of  teachers  and  priests,  a  look 
of  sadness  came  into  his  eyes.  Why  had  these  classes 
not  held  up  to  the  percentages  in  the  classes  for 
younger  children?  That  is  the  question  all  are  inter- 
ested in. 

To  follow  this  up,  the  percentage  of  attendance 
in  Course  No.  16  in  the  different  wards  of  a  compact, 
homogeneous  stake  from  January  through  May,  1956, 

is  given: 


Course 

Ward 

Ward 

Ward 

Ward 

No.   16 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

January 

68 

36 

23 

18 

February 

69 

34 

67 

23 

March 

63 

28 

47 

22 

April 

51 

36 

193 

25 

May 

55 

27 

37 

20 

Ward        Ward 

Ward 

Ward 

Ward 

Stake 

V              VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Average 

36              24 

55 

29 

23 

32' 

49              33 

41 

.    33 

23 

34 

45              30. 

50 

28 

26 

32 

40              63 

59 

27 

24 

45- 

36              65 

43 

18 

20 

29 

In  Ward  No.  I,  the  attendance  is  up  and  above 
the  figures  for  lower  classes.  Why  should  the  percent- 
age attending  Sunday  School  be  so  much  lower  in 
Ward  No.  II  using  the  same  chapel  than  in  Ward  I? 
Was  it  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  comradeship  among 
the  class  members  that  accounted  for  it?  Was  it  the 
teacher  who  gripped  the  hearts  of  the  members  with 
intriguing  assignments  and  class  discussions  that 
brought  them  out? 

Great  teachers  spend  hours  in  preparation  for  each 
class  they  teach.  There  is  some  reason  or  reasons  for 
the  high  attendance  in  some  wards  and  not  in  others. 
Oh  that  we  might  discover  it  or  them! 

While  President  McKay  may  not  ask  to  see  your 
ward  motithly  reports  or  your  annual  reports  when  he 
calls  for  Sunday  School  statistics,  he  would  expect  — 
and  our  superintendents,  bishops,  ward  clerks  and 
secretaries  would  want  —  to  have  them  currently 
accurate  and  as  indicative  of  enrollment,  attendance, 
enlistment  and  follow-up  as  possible. 

Column  18  on  the  Sunday  School  monthly  report 
gives  the  average  per  cent  of  attendance  for  each 
month  of  each  of  the  Sunday  School  courses.  Make 
your  Sunday  School's  as  high  as  possible.  Enlist  the 
support  of  your  teachers  to  meet  this  challenge  from 
President  McKay,  especially  for  Courses  No.  13  through 
19. 
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Our  Lord  exemplifies  all  leadership  marks. 


Eight  Marks  of 
Leadership* 


By  Elder  John  A.  Widtsoe 


THE  leadership  of  any  organiza- 
tion determines  the  height  to 
which  that  organization  may 
rise.  An  organization  may  be  wealthy 
and  possess  great  means;  but,  if  the 
leadership  is  weak,  neither  wealth 
nor  means  of  any  kind  will  save  it. 
The  growth  and  development  of  an 
organization  depend  primarily  upon 
its  leadership.  Whether  it  be  in  a 
ward  organization,  stake  organiza- 
tion, or  in  the  general  board,  the 
degree  of  success  in  service  of  the 
organization  is  but  a  reflection  of 
the  character  of  its  leader. 

Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  this 
thought  because  it  is  so  important. 
The  MIA,  the  Sunday  School,  or  any 
other  organization  is  but  the  length- 
ening shadow  of  those  who  preside 
over  it  in  a  general,  stake,  or  ward 
capacity.  Certainly,  leadership  is  of 
great  importance  to  us. 

A  leader  is  one  who  shows  the 
way  for  the  organization  to  travel. 
He  has  a  chart,  or  should  have  one, 
and  travels  along  that  chart.  But 
he  does  more  than  that.  He  not 
only  shows  the  way,  but  is  also  the 
one  who  guides.  His  hand  must  be 
on  the  steering  wheel.  Since  he 
points  the  way  in  which  the  organ- 
ization is  to  move,  in  what  direction, 
when  to  turn  this  corner,  when  to 
go  straightforward,  when  to  retreat, 
perhaps,  he  is  a  guide. 

The  leader  in  addition  to  these 
things  is  a  pacesetter.  Some  move 
rapidly;  some  move  slowly;  and  that 
depends  upon  the  leader.  He  must 
set  the  pace. 

Leaders  are  not  always  born. 
Some  men  are  born  to  leadership, 
but  leadership  may  be  acquired. 
Leadership  may  be  achieved  like 
anything  else  that  men  want  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Now  to  point  out  some  of  the 
things  which  characterize  leaders, 
and  how  necessary  qualifications 
may  be  achieved  by  a  person  who 
finds  himself  occupying  a  position 
of  leadership.  These  are  the  marks 
of  a  leader: 


The  Mark  of  Faith 


First  of  all,  a  leader  may  be 
recognized  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
faith.  No  man,  no  woman  ever  rose 
to  leadership  in  the  world  without 
possessing  faith. 

Unless  he  has  that  faith,  he  can 
in  no  wise  become  a  leader. 

A  leader  must  also  have  faith  in 
God,  faith  in  one's  fellow  men;  and 
he  must  have  faith  in  himself. 

The  Mark  of  Love 

The  second  mark  of  leadership  is 
closely  allied  tp  faith.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  faith  in  a  cause.  One 
must  love  it.  Love  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  faith. 

Your  presiding  officer  sits  in  the 
presiding  seat,  but  the  love  in  him 
touches  the  heart  of  everyone.  There 
is  a  loving  response,  and  all  the 
benefits  that  love  can  yield  are  felt 
by  all  concerned. 

The  Mark  of  Understanding 

The  third  mark  of  a  leader  is 
understanding.  Without  understand- 
ing the  problem  itself,  faith  and  love 
will  fail.  It  is  a  stupid  leader  who 
thinks  that  faith  and  love  alone  will 
make  him  a  leader.  He  must  inform 
himself  by  studying  the  program. 
Knowledge  of  the  subject  is  coupled 
with  love  and  faith  in  the  man  who 
is  going  to  rise  in  leadership. 

The  Mark  of  Industry 

The  fourth  mark  of  leadership  I 
shall  call  persistent  industry,  "Labor 
is  life,"  said  the  poet,  truthfully. 
Without  effort,  without  labor,  with- 
out industry,  without  persistence  in 
the  doing,  we  are  not  going  to 
achieve  leadership.  Labor  leads  to 
knowledge;  knowledge  leads  to  love; 
love  leads  to  faith. 

The  Mark  of  Self-effacement 

A  fifth  mark  of  leadership  is  that 
the  leader  must  be  self-effacing.  Self- 


effacement  is  indispensable  in  the 
true  leader.  He  must  put  himself 
in  the  background.  He  must  not 
covet  the  chief  seat  in  the  congre- 
gation. He  must  be  willing  to  let 
someone  else  who  is  helpful  take 
the  front  seat.  He  must  be  generous 
and  thoughtful  of  his  associates. 
Great  leaders  are  always  thinking 
in  terms  of  their  helpers  and  fellow 
workers,  attempting  to  assist  them 
to  build  them  as  worthy  helpers  in 
a  great  cause. 

Self-forgetfulness  is  one  of  the 
great  virtues  in  humanity,  whether 
in  leaders  or  followers.  One  may  be 
a  leader,  though  he  sits  in  the  last 
seat  of  the  ward  meeting.  If  he 
attains  that  power  of  self-effacement, 
he  is  indeed  a  leader;  for  then  men 
will  follow  him.  Men  will  feel  it 
good  to  be  in  his  presence.  The 
leader  who  effaces  self  becomes 
companionable. 

The  Duty  of  Following 

A  sixth  characteristic  is  that  a 
great  leader  must  be  a  great  follow- 
er. A  man  ^vho  cannot  follow  can 
never  rise  to  leadership.  It  is  as 
important  to  learn  how  to  follow  as 
it  is  to  learn  how  to  lead,  for  over 
all  of  us  is  someone  higher.  No  one 
can  escape  the  duty  of  following. 
The  duty  of  following  is  upon  us  all. 

The  Mark  of  Sincerity 

There  is  still  another  mark  of 
leadership.  The  leader  sets  a  good 
example.  He  must  conform  to  the 
law  of  the  organization  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  must  be  sincere.  In- 
sincerity defeats  leadership.  His 
personal  love  must  be  sincere.  He 
must  choose  and  let  others  choose. 
A  leader  must  sincerely  be  what  he 
seems  to  be  —  what  he  pretends 
to  be. 

{Concluded  on  following  page. ) 

"Extracted  from  "Eight  Points  of  Leadership," 
by  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe,  The  Improvement  Era, 
Vol.  42,  page  330,  and  used  by  permission. 
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The  Mark  of  Prayer 

Last  —  and  I  might  have  chosen 
twice  as  many  marks  of  leadership, 
but  I  think  these  eight  marks  are 
the  most  important  —  last,  a  leader 
is  always  prayerful.  He  recognizes 
that  though  he  may  be  called  to 
leadership,  he  is  just  a  poor  human 
being  with  definite  limitations,  that 
the  best  he  can  do  is  to  be  an  instru- 


ment through  which  the  Greater 
Power  may  accomplish  His  purpose. 
He  turns  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
things  and  prays  to  Him,  sets  his 
face  toward  the  Almighty,  and  in 
return  praise  comes  to  him.  Strength 
comes  to  him,  and  makes  him  a 
leader. 

Men  who  are  true  leaders  always 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  God,  figur- 
atively,   in    the   accomplishment    of 


their  work.  There  is  no  substitute 
that  has  ever  been  found  or  ever 
will  be  found  for  the  spirit  of  God 
as  a  helper  to  man. 

Faith,  love,  understanding,  per- 
sistent industry,  self  -  effacement, 
being  a  good  follower,  sincerity,  and 
prayer  —  these  are  characteristics 
that  mark  successful  leadership  in 
this  or  any  other  gi'eat  cause. 


QUESTION    BOX 


Special  Sunday  School  Services 

QWhat  is  the  policy  of  the  Church  relative  to 
•    special    Sunday    School  services   on    Christmas, 
Easter,  Mothers  Day,  and  other  holidays? 

A.  Special  programs  are  outlined  in  The  Instructor 
for  Christmas,  Easter  and  Mother's  Day  which  use  the 
time  normally  allotted  to  2J2-minute  talks  and  song 
practice.  Unless  a  special  program  is  outlined  by  the 
general  board,  it  is  recommended  that  the  regular 
Sunday  School  procedure  be  followed.  See  The  Sunday 
School  Handbook,  page  67. 

«     #     # 
Lesson  on  Stake  Conference  Day 

Q.  What  is  the  Church  plan  for  handling  Sunday 
School  on  the  day  of  stake  quarteily  conference? 

A.  The  First  Presidency  says,  "All  classes  with  the 
exception  of  the  Gospel  Doctrine  and  other  adult 
classes  should  remain  in  session."  Sunday  School  should 
not  be  closed.  A  uniform  lesson  is  outlined  in  The 
Instructor  for  Senior  Sunday  School  classes  so  that  the 
students  who  go  to  conference  will  not  miss  one  of 
the  manual  lessons.  See  Handbook,  pages  66,  76  and  77. 


*     # 


Rest  Exercises 

Q.  Has  the  rest  exercise  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
been  dispensed  with  in  the  opening  exercises? 

—San  Bernardino  Stake. 

A.  No.  The  rest  exercise  in  Junior  Sunday  School 
has  not  been  done  away  with.  Its  emphasis  has  merely 
been  shifted  to  relaxation  that  will  also  contribute  to 
reverence. 


TO  ALL  INSTRUCTOR  READERS 

■pECAUSE  of  sharply  rising  printing  and  other 
costs,  the  offer  of  a  three  years'  subscription 
to  The  Instructor  for  $6.00  will  be  withdrawn 
Dec.  31,  1956. 

If  you  are  a  new  or  present  subscriber  and 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  lower  subscription 
rate,  do  so  at  once.  Should  you  wish  to  renew 
for  three  years  for  $6.00,  you  may  do  so;  and 
the  three  years  will  be  added  to  the  expiration 
date  of  your  present  subscription,  if  the  remit- 
tance reaches  The  Instructor  office  by  the  dead- 
line, Dec.  31,  1956. 

The  annual  subscription  rate  of  $2.50  will 
remain  as  at  present. 


Presiding  in  Junior  Sunday  School 

Q.  Should  a  member  of  the  priesthood  preside  in 
the  Junior  Sunday  School;  if  so,  should  he  call  the 
Sunday  School  to  order  and  then  turn  the  Sunday 
School  over  to  the  Junior  Sunday  School  coordinator? 

—North  Sevier  Stake. 

A.  It  is  expected  that  one  member  of  the  bishopric 
will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
session.  He  should  sit  on  the  stand  with  the  member 
of  the  Sunday  School  superintendency  who  is  currently 
in  charge  of  the  Junior  Sunday  School  and  with  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  coordinator,  who  serves  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Sunday  School  super- 
intendency. The  Junior  Sunday  School  coordinator, 
under  the  superintendency,  may  conduct  the  Junior 
Sunday  School.  The  member  of  the  superintendency 
decides  when  to  turn  the  conducting  over  to  the  co- 
ordinator. 


Sacrament  Gem  Placards 

Q.  Is  it  all  right  to  have  a  placard  before  the  congre- 
gation with  the  sacrament  gem  printed  on  it  while  it 
is  being  repeated? 

—South  Sevier  Stake. 

A.  If  the  placing  and  removal  of  the  card  is  not 
disturbing  to  the  reverential  attitude  of  the  worship 
service,  there  is  no  objection. 

—Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 

Editor's   Note:    If  you   have    a   question   regarding   Sunday   School    pro- 
cedure,   send    it    to:     The     Question    Box,     The    Instructor,     Editorial 
Dept.,   50   North   Main,    Salt    Lake   City,    Utah.     Not    all    answers    can 
be  published  in  the  magazine,  but  each  inquiry  will  receive  a  written  reply. 


October  5,  6  and  7,  1956 

Semi-annual 

General  Conference 


COMING   EVENTS 

November  18,  1956 
*Bring-a-friend"  Sunday 


October  7,  1956  December  2,  1956 

Sunday  School  Sunday  School 

Semi-annual  Conference    Sunday  Evening  Program 

December  23,  1956 

Sunday  School 

Christmas  Worship  Service 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


DESIGN 


1 
] 


EERO  SAARINEN  is  a  hard-toiling  son  of  rugged 
Finland.  He  is  also  son  of  a  world-famous  archi- 
tect and  a  gifted  sculptress.  Eero  Saarinen,  him- 
self, has  been  acclaimed  one  of  the  foremost  architects 
in  America,  his  adopted  land,  during  the  greatest 
building  boom  in  the  country's  history. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  this  bold  genius  with  receding 
gray-brown  hair  to  labor  nonstop  through  the  night. 
He  is  known  to  have  made  as  many  as  2,000  drawings 
in  revising  plans  for  one  masterpiece.  He  has  used  up 
as  much  as  170  feet  of  tracing  paper  in  a  night.  He 
sketches  on  napkins  and  carves  grapefruit  in  his  ab- 
sorption with  a  design.  His  seems  to  be  one  world  - 
architecture. 

Eero  Saarinen  has  never  forgotten  one  lesson  he 
received  from  his  father,  who  has  designed  and  re- 
designed cities  and  towns  from  Hungary  to  Finland, 
including  Helsinki,  and  in  Australia: 

"Always  design  a  thing  by  considering  its 
next  larger  context  —  a  chair  in  a  room,  a 
room  in  a  house,  a  house  in  an  environ- 
ment, environment  in  a  city  plan."^ 

Eero  Saarinen's  buildings  have  an  unusual  person- 
ality of  their  own,  but  they  make  good  neighbors  with 
surrounding  structures. 

When  he  designed  the  new  $3-million  United  States 
embassy  for  London's  Grosvenor  Square,  he  blue- 
printed a  modern  building  with  walls  glistening  with 
abundant  glass.  But  he  scaled  the  embassy  to  the 
dimensions  of  Grosvenor  Square's  venerable  Georgian 
buildings.  The  structure's  main  material  was  to  be 
Portland  stone,  long  used  in  London's  oflEicial  buildings. 
London  impressed  him  as  a  city  of  darks  and  lights. 
So  he  specified  black  oxidized  bronze  for  decorative 
seals  against  the  white  stone. 

Saarinen  is  an  architect.  Each  man  and  woman 
is  an  architect,  too  —  of  his  own  life.  Too  many  of 
us  keep  our  eyes  fixed  to  the  job  or  situation  at  hand 
without  lifting  them  to  the  next  larger  context.  We 
toil  hard  at  the  part  without  stepping  away  to  view 
it  in  the  whole.  We  see  the  thread,  but  not  the 
fabric;  the  chair  without  the  room;  the  room  without 
the  house;  and  the  house  without  the  environment. 

Some  see  only  their  assignment  in  the  Church, 
not  the  whole.  Some  see  the  individual  lesson  without 
the  course,  the  course  without  the  entire  Gospel  plan. 

And  "where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish: 
.  .  ."^  At  least,  they  lose  breadth.   Sometimes  they  fail. 

Follow  the  footsteps  of  Israel  in  fleeing  the  bondage 
of  Egypt.  They  were  40  years  on  the  trail.  You 
wonder  whether  one  of  the  reasons  they  were  so  long 
was  that  the  Lord  wanted  to  school  these  slaves  of 
four  centuries  to  view  things  in  a  higher  context. 

^Time,  July  2,  1956,  page  51. 
^Proverbs  29:18. 


MAKING    PLANS 
Consider  the  next  higher  context. 

This  they  must  do  to  keep  virile  their  new-gained 
freedom.  On  the  journey,  impatient  Israel  so  often 
saw  things  only  in  terms  of  the  hot  sand  under  their 
feet  at  the  moment. 

Israel  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  Pharaohs. 
But  Moses  told  them  the  Lord  had  promised  their 
deliverance  into  a  ".  .  .  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey. . .  ."^ 

Scarcely  had  the  fleeing  children  of  promise  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  than  they  began  to  murmur. 
They  could  see  only  the  oncoming  chariots  of  Pharaoh, 
rather  than  the  whole  of  the  promise  of  deliverance. 
"For  it  is  better  for  us  to  serve  the  Egyptians  than 
we  should  die  in  the  wilderness,"  they  cried. 

Again,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  they  wailed  to 
Moses.  The  bondage  they  had  cursed  again  glittered. 
They  considered  their  hunger  of  the  moment,  re- 
membered Egypt's  fleshpots  and  bread,  and  forgot 
the  whole  of  their  journey  to  freedom. 

They  murmured  at  dry  Rephidim,  At  barren 
Taberah,  they  longed  for  the  fish  and  melons  of  the 
Egypt  they  had  once  scorned.  Later  on  the  trail 
they  cried  for  a  captain  to  return  them  to  bondage. 
In  parched  Kadesh  they  yearned  for  the  Nile  valley's 
figs  and  pomegranates. 

No  doubt  to  many  of  Israel's  camp  the  journey 
was  a  long  series  of  hunger  pains.  But  to  eyes  that 
could  behold  the  whole,  it  was  a  triumphal  march  to 
the  light  of  lasting  liberty. 

"You  know,"  an  associate  said  to  me  after  his 
return  from  vacation,  "it's  worth  it  all  just  to  get 
away  from  this  job  and  see  it  from  a  distance." 

It  is  a  happier  man  who  lives  his  days  one  at  a 
time.  It  is  both  a  happier  and  wiser  man  who  occa- 
sionally lifts  his  eyes  to  see  each  day  as  a  pearl  in  a 
strand,  the  strand  in  a  treasure-chest  of  opportunity. 

In  design,  consider  the  next  larger  context,  a  great 
architect  counseled  his  son.  He,  following,  reached 
his  profession's  topmost  Nebo. 

That  is  solid  advice,  too,  for  carving  a  career.  It 
pays  to  design  higher. 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton. 

^Exodus  3:8. 


